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"Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 





ISAAC N. FORD. 


JOHN C. ROPES. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
“A most vivid description of the countries to the south of us, were ct value in forming 
RVIdGAae ee ee 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


A Military History. Second edition. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


“The first real scientific history of that fateful campaign. His volume is one of great literary, historical, 
and scientific value.""— Boston Tra Traveller. 


Atlas of the Campaign of Waterloo. 14 Maps, 16 x22 inches. 4to, $5.00 net. 
THE GERM PLASM. 


AUGUST A Theory of Heredity. Contemporary Science Series. Double volume. 
|  WEISMANN. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 
| sone SS IC eS cai fe os coon at cae 
* 
ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
JOHN C. Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. With 24 
VAN DYKE. reproductions of representative paintings. 12mo, $1.50. 
The author is a very successful writer and lecturer on art topics, and this interesting book, which is ad- 
- dressed to the unprofessional reader, will fill a place hitherto vacant. 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRY, 
IMBERT DE AND THE REVOLUTION oF 1830. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
SAINT“AMAND. | ip tore bec shld at de eae ae a a 
* 
THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 
PROFESSOR alin - . 


W. M. SLOANE. 


American citony Series. With maps. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ The highest praise we can award the volume is to say that it is entirely worthy to stand by the side of 
Professor Fisher's study of ‘ The Colonial Era,’ which preceded it.”.—Boston Beacon. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. 


FRANCISQUE With portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 
same. Sao se aceasta he Stk Sty ky pf ane Pat ae 
* to it Parisian in the most entertaining phases of Paris life. 
w. L. THE | PEOPLE'S MONEY. 12mo, $1.50. 
TRENHOLM. | 1 oid of te saabal inert chi which govern the operations of trade nd exchange et 
e [ex Ghevsentam, thie wash: tay Go encumatediine of Ge cnnveney to of mamatiane ta terest. 
ADZUMA; OR, THE JAPANESE WIFE. 
SIR EDWIN A Play in Four Acts. 12mo, $1.50. 
ARNOLD. “‘ This is a fine poem and a powerful drama. tte tragle motive is well conceived and diaplayed, andl the 
e theme tissif belongs tot to degen epenely, bub to human mature. —London Times. 
PROF. GEO. Pp. | MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 12mo, 75 cents. | 
FISHER, D.D. to cxgea end nels unl akan ts tole tape taeeeen Seaman igs. His argument — 
nd NEW EDGEWOOD EDITION. 
| DONALD G. Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream Life. Each 16mo, 75 cents. 
“In charming covers of blue and They are of convenient size, the type is large, and they have the 


| MITCHELL. 





latest revisions and prefaces by the author.”—New York Times. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & Co." Ss ; LIST. 





The £1,000,000 Bank Note, 
And Other New Sketches. 
By Marx Twarn. With frontispiece. Small 8vo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; stamped leather, $1.50. 
This volume contains Mark Twain’s new story of the 
« £1,000,000 Bank Note,” together with several other 
stories, by the same author, which have never before 
appeared in book form. They include: « Mental Teleg- 
raphy,” “ Playing Courier,” “ A Letter to Queen Vic- 
toria,” “About Ships,” “The German Chicago,” and 
«“ A Majestic Literary Fossil.” 


The American Claimant. 


By Marx Twary. Fully illustrated by Dan 
Bearp. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


Tenting on the Plains. 

By Exizasetn B. Custer, author of “ Boots and 
Saddles.” New cheap edition. Illustrated by 
Freperic Remineton. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
This edition is printed from new plates, with the 

original illustrations, and bound in a handsome and ap- 

propriate cover. It is one of Mrs. Custer’s best books, 
and can be very favorably compared with her “ Boots 
and Saddles.” 


The Art of Sketching. 


By G. Frarront. With $@.illustrations from draw- 
ings by the author. Translated from the French, 
by Ciara Bex. With preface by Epwin Baez, 
RI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This little book will be found invaluable to amateurs 
in Black and White, and of great service and inferest to 
artists and all desiring a text-book on this branch of art. 


Chim: His Washington Winter. 
By Mapererve Vinton DAxLGREN, author of 
“AW nm Winter.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
a “ It is a delicious satire on Washington society.””— Boston 


“The book presents much for entertainment.’’— Brooklyn 
Citizen. 


One Hundred Desserts. 


By ALEssANDRO Fiuipprini. Neatly bound in cloth, 
16mo, 128 pages, 50 cents. 
This is the third volume of this series, the other two 
being “One Hundred Ways of Cooking Eggs” and 
“One Hundred Ways of Cooking and Serving Fish.” 





A Perplexed Philosopher. 

An examination of Herbert Spencer's utterances on 
the Land Question. By Henry Groree, author 
of “ Progress and Poverty,” “ Protection or Free 
Trade,” * Social Problems,” “The Land Ques- 
tion,” “ Property in Land,” “The Condition of 
Labor,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


“* He has made a book which every admirer will be glad to 
read.’’— Boston Globe. 

“The doctrines of which Henry 
tle are reiterated with all the power of 
ready pen.””— Washington Star. 


is the great 
is strong ciel onl 


Fiction, Fact, and See Series. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents each. 
MR. BILLY DOWNS AND HIS LIKES. 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE. 


By AGNES REPPLIER. 


THE MASTER OF SILENCE. 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 


DON FINIMONDONE : Calabrian Sketches. 


By ELISABETH CAVAZZA. 


WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Edited by PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


eAUTOBIOGRAPHIA. 


By WALT WHITMAN. 


SELECTED POEMS. 


By WALT WHITMAN. 


‘DOWN THE ‘DANUBE. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


MERRY TALES. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


Under Summer Skies. 
By Curnton Scotzarp. Octavo, 300 pages, 
eloth, $1.00. 


see seeenin cl bie wanting ave are written in an engag- 
g Gy Same | in poetic descrip- 


madl loallties, here and there throughout 
tho veluase ore delightfel I which lend an added grace 
to the prose.”’"— The Critic (New York.) 





SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
*,* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or are mailed, postpaid, on receipi of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., No. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s New Books 





THE HISTORY AND THEORY OF MONEY. 


By Srpney SHERWOOD, Ph.D., Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Being a 
special course of twelve lectures in finance, with syllabus and attendant discussions. Introduction by WILLIAM 
H. Ruawn, Chairman of Committee on Bankers. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 





The New CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
NOW COMPLETE. 
“* One of the most useful and trustworthy works of reference in the world.’’— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
New Type. New Subjects. New Illustrations. New Maps. Low in Price. 


In Ten Votumes. A VALUABLE AND ExTREMELY CHrAP Set oF Books. Price per set, in cloth binding, 
$30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, 345.00. 


Twenty-four page Illustrated Circular sent to any address on application. 





LIFE OF ‘BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


New (third) Edition. Edited, from original manuscripts and from his printed correspondence and other writings, 
by Hon. Joun Bicetow. Three volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 





‘BUT MEN MUST WORK. 


The latest issue in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. By Rosa NoucHette Carey, author of “ Mary St. John,” 
ete. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Other Recent Issues: A NORTH-COUNTRY COMEDY. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 
ONE OF THE BEVANS. By Mrs. Ropert Jocetyn. 
A FAMILY LIKENESS. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
12mo; paper, 50 cents each; cloth, $1.00. 





Al LEAFLESS SPRING. 


A new Novel by Ossie Scuusin. Translated from the German, by Mary J. SAFForD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





JOHN GRAY: 


A Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time. By JAmes LANE ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“The most charming story of Kentucky life that we have ever read.””— Boston Home Journal. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. V AL-MARIA. 
By ANNE Hoxurcswortn Wxarton. With illustrations | A poe —_ 5 eet scar alg jae ee 
apecially prepared for the work. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. yon Cox. 12mo, aud cover, gilt top, $1.25. 
OUTLINES OF FORESTRY. “A RIDDLE OF LUCK. 
By Epwin J. Housron, A.M., Member of the Pennsylvania | By Mary E. Srone, author of “The Doctor’s Protegé.”’ 
Forestry Association. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pus.isuers, 715 anp 717 Market Sr., PHILaDELPHiA. 
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The Price-McGill Co.’s Latest Publications. 








NEW CLOTH BOOKS. IN PAPER COVERS. Price, 50 cts. each. 
SIX CENT SAM’S. The latest and best. By Juuian | JOHN APPLEGATE, SURGEON. The Tale of a Phy- 
Hawrnorne. Illustrated with over sixty drawings by J. sician. By Mary Harrrorr Norris. 
H. Garnsey. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. A COMMON MISTAKE. A Gem Society Novel. By 
M. H . 
SYLVESTER ROMAINE. A Story of To-day. By JEANNE OWELL 
Cuartes E. Pec terreav. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. TWO MEN AND A GIRL. A Story of Indian Occult- 





ism. By Franktyn W. LEE. 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. The Only Novel of its kind. 
By Criaupe TiLuier. 


THE POET SCOUT. Gems from the pen of Capt. Jack | 
CrawrFrorpD. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
} 


IN PRESS. | AFTERWARD. A Strong Human Story. By Mary 
JOHN HOLDEN, UNIONIST. A Southern Story. By | Hanriorr Norris. 


» A i DeLeon. Ten full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, | A LITTLE COMEDY OF ERRORS. An Amusing 
$1.50. — | Story of Mistakes. By S. S. Morton. 


BROADOAKES. A Clever Novel. By M. G. McCrex- | LORELEI, AND OTHER STORIES. An Interesting 
LAND. Handsomely Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | Collection. By Mary J. Sarrorp. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


THE PRICE-—McGILL COMPANY., Pusiisuers, . . . Sr. Pau, Minn. 





Imperial folio, new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition. Sold only by subscription. 


THE BOOK OF THE FAIR. 


An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World’s Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 


By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 
BESIDES THE REGULAR EDITION, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, (ee ee ea TIOAGO Ik 


No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft’s Works, consisting of Native Races, Central 
America, Mexico, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, California, Northwest Coast, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Colorado, Popular Tribunals, California Pastoral, California 
Inter-Pocula, Essays and Miscellany, Literary Industries. 


“It is certainly a worthy scheme, and carried out most conscientiously.""—London Spectator. ‘‘ Written with dramatic penetration and 
genius.”"—British Quarterly Review. ‘“ A monument to the writer’s intelligence and industry.".—New York Herald. “ Admirable for its vigor 
and freshness.""—London Times. ‘‘ Mr. Bancroft’s volumes will increase in value as the years go by.""—Boston Traveller. ‘‘ From these volumes 
must be drawn, hereafter, the only trustworthy history of these parts.’"—Century. ‘‘ He is the Herbert Spencer of Historians.’”"—Boston Journal. 
“Most remarkable and instructive work.”—JLondon Post. ‘‘ Lays the generation under a debt of obligation.”"—Chicago Inter-Ocean. ‘‘ One of 
the noblest literary enterprises of our day.”"—John G. Whittier. “ It will mark a new era in history writing.”—Chicago Times. ‘‘ His volumes 
are really a marvel of research, discrimination, and industry.".—New York Tribune. ‘‘Many English and American writers of eminence, includ- 
ing Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. Lecky, and J. R. Lowell, have already testified to 
the value of Mr. Bancroft’s historical labors.""—London Times. 





A new book entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, 8vo, illustrated, has just been issued in 
Spanish and in English. It was written by Mr. Bancroft at request of President Diaz, every part of the Republic being 
visited for the latest and most accurate information. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, eee Se eo ate 


Main Offices“ BOOK OF THE FAIR”: . . . . . Nos. 30 and 31 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
NEW VOLUME: 

Ill. DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. 
By Wooprow Wu:son, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Juris- 
rudence in Princeton University, author of * * Congressional 
vernment,”’ etc. With five colored maps. Cloth, $1.25. 

Other Volumes in the Series : 
I. THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. 

By Revsen Gotp Tuwalres, porters sf the State Histor- 


ical Society of Wisconsin, author of ‘* Historic Waterways,” 
ete. Wi Sous colored maps. Fourth edition, pp. xviii.- 
301, cloth, $1.2: 

“The ob; 


ject of the writer has been to produce a good text-book for 

—_ or a brief résumé for the use of the general reader. has 
ceeded ; the work is well done. Tho atge ie shear andl agueahio. 

The most wan facts in the ay the period have been cor- 

rectly Much information been compressed within a 

limited space.”’— Political Science Quarterly. 


- FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. 
yO. BusHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
me in Harvard ard University, Member of the Massachu- 
istorical Society, author of “‘ Introduction to the 
Study of Federal Government,”’ ‘‘ Epoch Maps,”’ ete. With 
five colored maps. Second edition, pp. xx.-278, cloth, $1.25. 
aia It is a careful and conscientious study of the period and its events, 


find a place — the text-books of our public schools.””-— 
Boston Transcript. it ee 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. 
By W. J. mage pa F.S.A. 8vo, $4.50. 
* A very interesting series of narratives. His volume forms a 
~~ = oe cupghement both to Froude and to Lecky.””— 
OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor and A. Cowrer Ranyarp. With 
31 plates and 472 illustrations in the text. 4to, $12.00. 


THE LAND OF HOME RULE: 
An Essay on the History and Constitution of the Isle of Man. 
By Spencer WALPo_ze, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, 


1g of *‘ A History of England, 1815-1858.” Crown 8vo, 
7 SES Se ae 


NEW NOVELS. 


‘*LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS’”’ 
(Dre WAFFEN NIEDER). 
be Autobiography of Martha Von By Bertua Von 
Surtner. Authorized translation by . Hotes. Revised 
by the authoress. Crown 8vo, pp. 445, ‘$1. 75. 
‘sf, This is a translation, with the sanction and coperation of the 


h has & great success on the Con- 
tinent under the name of “Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness enc 





he possibility of finding a remed: tor it in a volun’ establishment ot 
pee tribunals and mutual fuel Ghaveamnent. te 


KEITH DERAMORE. 
A Novel. Crown 8vo, $1. 00. 


“A ane ae ote ong of a and a of i and 
. This novel is well waa ofa he 
pm we ty Deore. 


A MORAL DILEMMA. 
A Novel. By Anniz M. Toompson. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
“‘A novel of rare beauty and absorbing interest. Its plot is con- 
structed with skill, and its dénowement comes as an agreeable 
”"—Boston Home Journal. 








*,* A Prospectus, showing contents end on scope A —_ volume = the 
Epoch i, any address on app so Cat 1) 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 
No. 15 East Sixteenth Street, 





& CO., 
NEW YORK. 





A NEW IDEA. 


THE SECRET OF CHARACTER-BUILDING 


By Joun B. DeMorrr, A.M., Ph.D. From a Scientific 
Standpoint. Cloth, finely illustrated, $1.00. Just pub- 


lished by 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


Character has a physical basis, The waves of energy that 
proceed from sound, from light, and from heat find a cor- 
respondence in the impress of thoughts, words, and deeds 
upon the soul, and so develop character. As youth is the 
plastic age, then is the time to build character, and this little 
book explains simply, conclusively, and yet scientifically, how 
it is done. The way is indicated how to accomplish that 
which we should desire above all things else — the complete 
dethronement of the evil, and the full embodiment of the 
good within ourselves. 


THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


By Ernest Lavisse, Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
Translated from the French, by MAry BusHNELL COLE- 
MAN. 1 vol., 462 pages, cloth, $2.00. 

“This work has already taken a prominent place among the worid’s 
great historical documents. It is just, clear, and vivid, written with 
German thoroughness of research and French grace of presentation, 
and presents the influences that transformed Prussia from a third rate 
into a first rate military power in a way that has never been attempted 
before.""—Book Chat, New York. 

“*No mere novel can surpass the attractions of this narrative, which 
delights as it instructs, and informs as it entertains.”.— Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGLAND AND ITS RULERS. 


A Concise Compendium of the History of England and Its 
People. By H. Pomeroy BrREwsTER and Grorce H. 
Humpurey. 1 vol., 350 pages, cloth ; price, $1.50. 

“An admirably arranged book of reference. A most complete and 
painstaking accompaniment of chronological tables, genealogies, and 
memoranda give the work peculiar value. It is, as it aims to be, a con- 
cise compendium of the history of England and its people.” —Christian 
Advocate, New York. 


HINDU LITERATURE; 
Or, The Ancient Books of India. 


By Exizasetu A. REED, Member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, and Member of the International 
Congress of Orientalists. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; price, $2.00. 
“*There is so much in the current literature of the day referring to 

India, and the sacred books of its people, gray with the centuries, that 
any one book giving an accurate and fairly Pp t of 
them ought to be eagerly welcomed. . Mrs. Reed’s statements may 
be regarded as thoroughly trustworthy, and the grace of her style ren- 
ders her book an eminently interesting one. There is no other work in 
the which in so short a space conveys so clear an idea of this 
vast subject.”’— The Pacific Churchman, San Francisco. 





A SYLLABUS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Witu1am M. Bryant, author of ‘“‘ World Energy,” ete. 
Paper, 60 pages ; price, 25 cents. 

“It presents a systematic, birds-eye view of the subject whose value 
cannot be overstated.”"— The Independent, New York. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Nos. 262 & 264 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books. 


Abrabam Lincoln. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By Jonn T. Morse, 
Jr., editor of the series, and author of the volumes on John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, and Ben- 

jamin Franklin. With a portrait and a map. 2 vols., 
oe $2.50. [April] 

An admirable account of Lincoln’s public career, the im- 
portant questions he discussed before the War, and the far 
more imperative questions that confronted him during the 
War, illustrating the marvellous wisdom, good sense, sagac- 
ity, self-forgetfulness, and comprehensive patriotism, con- 
trolled by a lofty moral purpose, which gave such force to his 
judgments and made the people trust him so fully. 


Jobn Ruskin: His Life and Work. 


A biography of this illustrious man by W. G. Cottinewoop, 
for many years Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary. It will 
contain letters by Ruskin, Carlyle, Browning, etc., and 
much other matter never before published, and will have 
several portraits and other illustrations. It will be a most 
welcome work to all who appreciate Ruskin’s unique great- 
ness as a writer on art and ethical questions. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Jobn Keble. 


A new volume of English Leaders of Religion, written with 
discrimination and sympathy, by Rev. Wattrer Lock, 
Oxford. With a portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of poems by Eprrn M. Tuomas, who is gener- 
ally recognized as one of the most thoughtful and lyrical of 
living American poets. Her verse is always musical, and 
always the fit expression of high, or grave, or tender 
thoughts, while the play of her fancy brightens and adorns 
all that she writes. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The ‘Dawn of Italian Independence: 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Ven- 
ice, 1849. A peculiarly welcome work on account of its 
marked ability and picturesqueness, and as covering an im- 
portant period in Italian history which has hitherto been 
inadequately treated. By Wituiam R. Toayer. With 
maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


‘Dr. Latimer. 


A novel of Casco Bay, including three stories, or a story of 
three interested couples. By Cuara Louise BurNHAM, 
author of ** Miss Bagg’s Secretary ”’ ($1.25), ‘‘ The Mistress 
of Beech Knoll ”’ ($1.25), ‘“* Next Door ”’ ($1.25), ‘* Young 
Maids and Old ” ($1.25), and other entertaining stories. It 
is told with the vivacity and freshness which make all of 
Mrs. Burnham’s novels so readable. $1.25. [April.] 





Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, discussing Property 
and Industry under the Christian Law. By Rev. Dr. 
WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘‘Applied Christianity ” 
($1.25), ‘“* The Lord’s Prayer ”’ ($1.00), and ‘‘ Who Wrote 
the Bible?” ($1.25). This is a valuable contribution 
toward the solution of many perplexing questions relating 
to Labor, Competition, Codperation, Socialism, concluding 
with a chapter on Christian Socialism, an effort to formu- 
late the growth of a new social condition under the sway of 
genuine Christian principles. $1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 


A graphic account of this famous island. By Marurin M. 
Ba.1ovu, author of ‘* Equatorial America ’’ ($1.50), ‘‘ Due 
West” ($1.50), ‘“‘Due North’? ($1.50), ‘‘ Due South”’ 
($1.50), ‘‘ The New Eldorado ”’ [Alaska] ($1.50), ‘‘ Under 
the Southern Cross ” ($1.50), and “* Aztec Land ”’ ($1.50). 
Mr. Ballou made a long visit to the island, studied care- 
fully on the spot the many interesting features of its his- 
tory, and now tells the engaging story. $1.50. 


The Interpretation of Nature. 


A book of equal value and interest, treating with full knowl- 
edge and admirable candor several important questions re- 
lated to both natural history and theology. By N.S. Sma- 
LER, Professor of Geology in Harvard University, author 
of ** Illustrations of the Earth’s Surface,” ete. $1.25. 


Susy. 

A novel by Bret Harts, narrating in Mr. Harte’s character- 
istic style the adventures and experiences of the young lady 
who was the heroine of his story, ‘‘ A Waif of the Plains.” 
$1.25. 


Horatian Echoes. 


Anexcellent translation of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace. 
By Joun O. Sarcent. The shrewdness, culture, blithe- 
ness of spirit, and modernness of Horace, as well as the 
more distinctively poetical qualities of his genius, are ex- 
cellently represented in Mr. Sargent’s translation, to which 
valuable notes are added. A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Sargent is prefixed, and a characteristic Introduction by 
Dr. Hotmes lends additional interest to the book. [April] 


Greek Poets in English Verse. 


A tasteful volume, containing the best translations of about 
one hundred and seventy-five of the choicest specimens of 
Greek poetry, representing Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Auschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Theocritus, Sappho, 
and many others. Edited by Prof. W. H. Appieron, of 
Swarthmore College, who prefaces the book with an excel- 
lent essay. [April] 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BosTON, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 





By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 


The Poet and the Man. Recollections and Apprecia- 
tions of James Russell Lowell. With Bibliography and 
Portrait. Cloth, $1.00. 

This volume contains in a small com all the important facts of 
Lowell’s life, with the author’s recollections of his personal, mental, and 
moral traits, and brief estimates of his works. It will not take the place 
of a full biography, but will supply a universal want. It is full of interest. 


The Builders of American Literature. First Series. 
Including Biographical Sketches of American Authors born 
up to A.D. 1825. Cloth. 

This work is to take the place of a portion of the author’s “‘ Hand- 
book of American Literature,’’ published twenty years ago, but it will 
contain no The notices of authors are both personal and 
critical, and are almost wholly new. 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 
Larry. A Prize Story. 

“Larry,” by Miss Douglas, is the stery for which the author was 
awarded a prize of two thousand dollars by the publishers of the Youth’s 
Companion. As there was great competition, the reader will readily 
understand that “ Larry” possesses extraordinary merit. 


Bethia Wray’s New Name. A Novel. 

Miss Douglas has long been known as a writer of pod pm and interest- 
ing novels. Not less than twenty have appeared, and rien has met 
with success. She has the art of story-telling, ont of holding her 


rs. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 


Historic Mansions of New England. Illustrated. 
Mr. Drake, whose historical studies have so well illustrated New En- 
fue character and scenery, has in this volume described some of the 
ouses connected with famous peo; —_ and interesting events. It is safe 
that whatever he does is well done, and that this book will throw 
—_ ight upon our history. 


By GEORGE B. KILBON. 


Elementary Wood Work for Manual Training 
Classes. Fally Illustrated. 


ringfield, Mass., eebesis, To those who favor 

system the work will speak for itself. To others we be- 
speak for it a favorable examination, assured that they will find it to 
contain in an orderly ment those fundamental principles of 
working in wood which m obtained by a student of any system to 
make his study of value. 





By ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN. 


Froebel Letters. With Explanatory Notes and Addi- 
tional Matter. Illustrated, cloth, (about) $1.00. 

The kindergarten, though an erotic, is evidently to become an Amer- 
Sp neg Sec ares ih We an Tr pom 
upon ti 01 c ti ‘or generations 

come. These letters contain the een Sa eeres 
most interesting to teachers and parents. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. 


Strange Sights Abroad; Or, Adventures in European 
Waters. Fourth volume of All-Over-the-World Series. 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


In this, the fourth volume of the series, Mr. Adams (Oliver oS 
Neator of all living story-tellers,—takes the yacht of the young 

aire with its agreeable party across the Atlantic, and gives descriptions 
of scenes and adventures in the Canaries, Madeira, and Morocco. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 


Stories of English History. Fully Illustrated. 


Dr. Blaisdell has collected the striking and characteristic stories 
which are the mile-stones in the long course of English —_ and has 
set them forth in a pleasing way for the entertainment of pupils. The 
book will be invaluable in dom Ay and the illustrations aid in im- 


pressing the facts. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin. Includ- 
ing His Autobiography. With Notes and a Memoir by 
Eprs Sarcent. Cloth, $1.00. 

Few literary men in our time have shown keener critical sense or 
sounder judgment than Epes Sargent. — his name is seen as “ edi- 
tor” one ma: be aure of finding & book. His edition of Franklin’s 
works, and memoir, are rable in every respect. Franklin’s 
Autobiography is classic, and should be read by every youth. 

Published Separately for Schools. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. With Notes by 
Epes SARGENT. Boards, 35 cents net. 

Memorrk or BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. With Notes by Errs 
SarGEnt.. Boards, 35 cents net. 

By EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 

Pieces to Speak. Boards, 50 cents. 


A series of bright, original es for schools, temperance socities, 
Sunday schools, family gatherings, etc 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 


Quabbin: The Story of a Small Town, with Outlooks upon 

Puritan Life. Cloth, illustrated, $1.75. 

“The more I read the more I was pleased ; and so read on until I 
had taken up every chapter, every sentence, every word, and the three 
notes of the Appendix ; lap) them up as a kitten laps up a saucer of 
cream.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By EDNAH D. CHENEY. 

Life of Rauch the Sculptor. With Portrait and Half- 
Tone Illustrations of some of the sculptor’s principal 
works. Cloth, $3.00. 

“ The work is one that no artist, no lover of art, no lover of the liter- 
ature of art, can afford to be without.””—Boston Times. 


By WILLIAM H. VENABLE, LL.D. 
Let Him First be a Man. Esseys Chiefly Relating to 


Education and Culture. Cloth, $1.25. 


Altogether, this is a delightful book for the library, on account of its 
interest and beauty, wholly from its purpose. And those who are 
engaged in teaching will find it an invaluable aid and solace. 


By CAROLINE F. CORBIN. 


A Woman’s Philosophy of Love. Cloth, $1.50. 
“A remarkable book, deserving of more than ordinary attention.”’— 
Chicago Herald. 





By Rev. F. M. SPRAGUE. 


Socialism — From Genesis to Revelation. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

“The book is earnest yet temperate, po; 
which cannot fail to stimulate t! ht, 
do positive good to the people.’’—Chicago 

By ELIZABETH HYDE BOTUME. 


First Days Amongst the Contrabands. Cloth, $1.25. 
Her story is simply told, but it is exceeding] oe for = = 

much Pm my og = brings out: the — -- well ote > 

work of teachi 

men and women, = yearned for the LK my that had teen the aero 


the 
we By A. J. INGERSOLL, M.D. 

In Health. The Relation of the Sexes. With Portrait. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Thg ideas given are the result of long professional mga, awe 
geo alta is con and ae be of benefit and assistance.”’—. 


imes. 
By W. F. GORDY and W. I. TWITCHELL. 


A Pathfinder in American History. For the Use of 
Teachers and Normal Schools. Complete in one volume, 
$1.20 net; separately, Part I., 60 cents net; Part II., 90 
cents net. 


“The book will be found invaluable, not = to the — but to 
whoever has to guide a child’s reading.”.— Providence Jou 


ular yet learned, a volume 
ay copy, when read will 








*,* Any books on above list sent by mail on receipt of price. Complete Catalogue mailed free. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. THIRTIETH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 12mo, $3.00. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 1893. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World for the Year 1893. Edited by J. Scorr 
Keurie, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Thirtieth annual publication. Revised after official 
returns, 12mo, cloth, 83.00, 


“No well- regulated library, whether it. be of the scholar, statesman, editor, or man of letters, can afford to be a day with- 
out * The Stateaman’s Year Book.’ "Mail and Express. 
“Not only stateamen, but all men who desire to keep pace with the march of events, with political and commercial 


chess a oe —_ the general progress of the world —will find in the ‘Statesman’s Year Book’ an indispensable guide.” 
ew or 


Now Ready. 2 Vols., Svo, $4.00. | NEW NOVELS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION, 


Tux Girvorp Lecrunns, | THE STORY OF JOHN TREVENNICK. 
Dyprenet pofore phe paar ba yf aby Row. _ By Wacrer C. Ruoapes. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
in the —~ of Glasgow, author of * The Critical | aiieaitt and " 
Prilon Eenehe of Immanuel Kant," 2 vola., 8vo, $4.00 net. A MERE CYPHER. 


| By Mary AnoeExa Dickens, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
EVOLUTION, : . — 
And Man's Place in Nature. : rHE MARPLOT. 
By Hasne Canpenepeee. LL.D, is F. Pak. 3 Decfemnes of | By Sipney R. Lysacur. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinb 12mo, $2.00, | 
re itd i F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Just Published. 12mo, $1.25. CHILDREN OF THE KING. 


THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. | A Tae or Sournern Iraty. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
| ‘The first edition was entirely exhausted on the day of pub- 
An ony sw ye Suace ond si Eter- | lication ; the second is now ready at the booksellers y - 
| stead cet preety Sten Orn 
Now Ready, Vol. I, 12mo, cloth, $1.10. story teller Ia mire of lateners from one one generation to another tothe 
. : + “s- The 
ENGLISH PROSE. Yearri descriptions Mot italian fe and a py ~y 7 -- B 


ra — by various writers, with short introductions, Edited, 
witha 


troduction, by Henny Craik, C.B., LL.D: ae siealemidea: cai : 
In 5 — Volume I. "Wesdent's edition, $ $1.10; library NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
edition, $1.50, A ROMAN SINGER, 
> o- °° . , By F. Manion Crawrorp, In the uniform edition of Mr. 
a <a tr ‘hip Ragin Be eg Crawford's novels. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
book for Pp nen tric-hght Engineers, 
and Electro-platers, YTTONE, 12mo, 60 cents, Now Ready. 12mo, $1.50. 
THIRD EDITION OF SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW BOOK. CALMIRE, 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, ‘ Fourth Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. Be ES So see, fl Se Sane, Be eat, Se atte 


} dialectice, and ite lite charm, there can be no wooes and 
By the Right Hon. Sir Jown Lunnock, M.P., F.R.S. With | delights, even hove fb dees net convines."* *Phiadelphia Bulletin Bulletin. 
numerous illustrations and full-page lates. ’ Uniform with | 
wilt, $1.0. Fa Se CS Sa" Sen, ee, THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 
** His volume is a perfect storeh of information, imparted in « WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
y he ease Giaems and tnteresin. "—-Satureay Seenng Case, | ‘To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 250 wood 


engravings, specially drawn by eminent artists. 
Subscribers’ names are now being received by all book- 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


PLATO AND PLATONISM, sellers and by the publishers. Each volume will Be promptly 
A Series of Lectures. By Waurer Pater, Follow of Brase- | ‘elivered monthly as published, 
nose College. Globe Svo, cloth, $1.75, Just Published, Vol. 5. 81.25. 
edition on hand- pate ws r, limited to MONTROSE and THE BLACK DW 7 
1a ‘nin eT bo By the same author, uniform with the | Ready —_ 
” MARIUS, the Rpiewean 2. 2... . 8223 WAVERLEY. GUY MANNERING. 
RENAISSANCE ...... coc s OD THE ANTIQUARY. ROB ROY. 
APPRECIATIONS .... . os ica apy to limited edition on hand-made paper. For 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS ..... 1 oo prices app to the booksellers. 


Macmillan § Co.'s List of Books by American Authors will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Pusiisuers, New York Ciry. 
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HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. 


The death of Taine, which occurred on the fifth 
of this month, has removed a writer clearly the 
foremost among Frenchmen of letters since the loss 
of Renan. There are some, indeed, who would 
have claimed for him the highest place even dur- 
ing the lifetime of the great philologist and relig- 
ious historian. For excellence of style, all would 
probably have conceded to Renan a higher place 
than to Taine, but for knowledge, for industry, for 
the orderly marshalling of facts, and for the exer- 
cise of a profound influence upon the thought of 
his age, one might have claimed with much show 
of reason that the author of “ Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine” was of like stature with 
the author of “ L’Histoire des Origines du Chris- 
tianisme.” Both men were brilliant exemplars of 
the scientific method in historical criticism, and both 
were singularly free from the spirit of provincial- 
ism that has characterized, in a notable degree, so 
many of the best French writers. In the work of 
the one as of the other, there is no more striking 
feature than its generous recognition of foreign, es- 
pecially German, scholarship; than its catholic 
outlook upon the world of thinkers, and its readi- 
ness to accept the best that was offered, holding 
the Republic of the intellect to be an organization 
of more real and enduring significance that any po- 
litical or racial group of the forces that make for 
solidarity among men. 

As regards versatility, while it is possibly unfair to 
say that Taine had a wider range than Renan, it is 
still true that his activity found expression in a 
greater variety of forms. History, literature, phil- 
osophy, and art had in him an interpreter of in- 
sight and sagacity. In each of these fields he 
showed himself a master, and made important con- 
tributions of thought. We might almost mention 
travel as a fifth among these, for he was one of the 
keenest of observers, and the records of his sojourn 
in England, in Italy, and in the Pyrenees, belong 
to the small class of books of travel really instruc- 
tive and of permanent value. That he kept active, 
even when at home, the faculty of the thoughtful 
traveler, is made evident by his “ Notes sur Paris.” 
In this book, disguised under the name of a certain 
M. Graindorge, he illustrated anew the objectivity 
of his critical standpoint, and earned for himself a 
gratitude not altogether unmixed. 

The various manifestations of Renan’s activity 
had philology for a starting-point, and his work 
was thus given the unity that comes from a funda- 
mental subject common to its separate parts. “The 
true philologist,” he said, “must be linguist, his- 
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torian, archwologist, artist, and philosopher at 
once.” The unity of Taine’s work, on the other 
hand, is based upon method rather than upon sub- 
ject. Few writers have ever developed so early, 
and kept so consistently in view, a distinctive method 
of critical investigation. His life work was an en- 
deavor to establish criticism upon a scientific basis, 
to provide it with axioms and postulates, to give it 
a certainty approximating to that of a mathemat- 
ical demonstration. This endeavor was never ab- 
sent from his work, whether it was engaged with 
ancient historians or modern philosophers, with 
Italian art or English literature, with the French 
life of to-day or the French life of the Revolution- 
ary epoch. Taine’s critical method has excited 
much controversy, and few have been willing to 
give it acceptance in its entirety. In its applica- 
tion, it broke down more than once, yet its fruitful- 
ness is no less evident than the fact that it could 
not accomplish all that its author claimed. The 
tendency of modern criticism is unquestionably 
towards a scientific method ; in history and philos- 
ophy it has already reached such a basis; that in 
art and literature it will eventually come to such a 
basis we may hardly doubt. Taine’s work, what- 
ever its shortcomings, moved with the main cur- 
rent of progress, and quickened that current in its 
flow. 

Taine’s work in art criticism is mainly contained 
in the five small volumes that were the immediate 
fruit of his professorship at the Paris “Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts.” ‘These books are delicate in style and 
penetrating in thought. They treat art, not as a 
matter of technique, but as a factor in the history 
of culture. The “ Voyage en Italie” also has many 
passages of the subtlest sort of art criticism. In 
philosophy, Taine made his début with a work 
upon “Les Philosophes du XIXme Sitcle en 
France,” an attack upon the “ Philosophieprofes- 
soren”’ that must have delighted Schopenhauer, if 
he chanced to read it. The impersonal subject of 
Taine’s attack was eclecticism, the philosophical 
method —if we may call it a method — aptly 
deseribed by one of Taine’s biographers as “that 
rhetorical spiritualism which in the eyes of the au- 
thorities had the advantage of giving no umbrage 
to the clergy, in the eyes of thinkers the disadvant- 
age of tripping airily over the difficulties which it 
undertook to clear up and do away with, or else of 
evading them altogether.” Personally the attack was 


mainly upon Cousin, the leader of the eclectics, who | 


took his revenge, some years later, by successfully 
opposing the bestowal of a special Academy prize 
upon the famous “ Histoire de la Littérature An- 
glaise.” Taine’s principal philosophical work was 
his treatise “De I'Intelligence,” characterized by 
himself as “l’ouvrage auquel on a le plus réfiéchi,” 
and published at a much later date than the one 
previously described. Although a quarter-century 
has elapsed since the work was written, and although 
the period has been one of remarkable activity in 
experimental psychology and philosophical criticism, 





the book remains one of the best and most instruc- 
tive discussions of the subjects that we possess. 
Taine’s philosophical standpoint is often stated as 
that of a follower of Hegel and Spinoza, but he has 
himself stated that his special indebtedness is rather 
to Montesquieu and Condillac. 

It is in his treatment of literature that the pecul- 
iarities of Taine’s critical method become most ap- 
parent. His first publication of any importance 
was a work on “ Lafontaine et Ses Fables,” and in 
this book we find fully developed his theory of race 
and environment as the essentially determining fac- 
tors in literary production. In the “Essai sur 
Tite-Live” these principles of criticism were ap- 
plied a second time. They found their most thor- 
ough-going exemplification in “ L’Histoire de la 
Littérature Anglaise,” and the opposition they en- 
countered has mainly taken this work as the ob- 
jective point of attack. When Ste.-Beuve suggested 
that the work should have been called “ L’Histoire 
de la Race et de la Civilization Anglaises par la Lit- 
térature” he gave a succinct description of Taine’s 
method. ‘That method consists, when applied to 
the study of a whole literature, in analyzing the 
conditions of soil and climate under which the lit- 
erature was produced, the prevalent political and 
social conditions that attended its development, and 
the ideal tendencies of the race that gave it birth. 
The method, in its application to the individual, 
takes further account of his special circumstances, 
of his ancestry, his place of birth, and his educa- 
tion, and of the particular tendencies of the age 
into which he was born. The whole, or nearly the 
whole problem is one of heredity and environment ; 
individuality, in the sense of spontaneous or incal- 
culable manifestations of power, finds little place 
in this scientific system; genius, in whatever spir- 
itual isolation it may seem to appear, is really the 
necessary product of forces whose origin we may 
trace and whose effects we may determine with 
considerable accuracy. This theory of literature, 
we need hardly say, has not met with general ac- 
ceptance, in spite of the life-long advocacy given it 
by Taine. The persistence, the learning, and the 
eloquence with which he defended it have not proved 
convincing, although they have made it impossible 
for us wholly to ignore the factors whose influence 
upon literary production Taine believed to be par- 
amount. To win acceptance, a scientific method 
must show itself productive of similar results when 
employed by many different observers, and it must 
fulfill the supreme test of enabling us to forecast 
the future with certainty. Tried by the first of 
these tests, the method has already been found 
wanting; that it will meet the second there is no 
good reason to believe. Whatever future the method 
may have will be found in its application to the 
general course of national literary developments. 
It will never foretell the individual manifestations 
of genius as it never fully accounted for such phe- 
nomena as they occur in the past. For that task 


we shall need a deeper psychology than Taine, or 
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any other thinker of the present century, has had 
at his command. But the fact that we cannot ac- 
cept Taine’s literary method should not prevent us 
from giving full credit to the many brilliant quali- 
ties of the work in which it had its most forcible 
expression. A journal devoted, like Tur DrAt, to 
the interests of English literature, should bestow no 
grudging praise upon the most magnificent history 
of that literature ever written. For Taine’s work, 
with all its defects, is a better book than has yet 
been produced upon the whole of our literature by 
any one to the manner born. Every man has his 
limitations, and they sometimes appear most unex- 
pectedly ; in the finest of critical writing we come 
upon such grotesque vagaries as Taine’s estimate of 
Tennyson, and Arnold's estimate of Shelley. We 
accept these things as we do the spots on the sun’s 
dise, and do not for that say that the light is but 
darkness. Had Taine been an English writer, we 
should have been surprised at the infrequency in 
his work of defective sympathies and untenable 
literary judgments. When we reflect that to know 
our literature he had first to learn our language, 
surprise gives place to wonder, and we think, not 
of the few cases in which he has failed to grasp the 
significance of our writers, but of the many whom 


he has discussed with penetrating sympathy and | ‘ 
| clerical reaction, and he was not regarded with favor by 
| the authorities. For a few months he occupied small 
| posts at Toulon, Nevers, and Poitiers, then withdrew 


deep discernment. We think, for example, of his 
treatment of Swift, whom no critic, English or for- 
eign, has better understood than he; we think of 
his treatment of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
ask if it be possible that Voltaire lived but a cen- 
tury before. 

The work of Taine’s latest years will probably 
be accounted the greatest of his life. ‘The writing 
of “Les Origines de la France Contemporaine ” 
was begun about twenty years ago. During that 
period we have had, at intervals of a few years, 
“L’Ancien Régime,” dealing with the antecedent 
causes of the Revolution ; “ La Révolution,” in three 
volumes ; and the first of the two volumes in which 
the author proposed to deal with the Napoleonic 
period and its influence upon nineteenth century 
France. This great work is open to criticism on 


published, was designed by the author “to treat of 
the church, the school, and the family, describe the 
modern milieu, and note the facilities and obstacles 
which a society like our own encounters in this 
new milieu.” The volume thus described could 
not fail to be of the greatest interest and value, and 
it is to be hoped that the author lived to complete 
its preparation for the press. A dying man can 
have no greater consolation than the consciousness 
of having finished the work of his life; we trast 
that Taine’s last hours, like those of Renan, were 
solaced by this reflection. 


BIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Hippolyte Adolphe Taine was born April 21, 1828, in 
the town of Vouziers, between Champagne and the Ar- 
dennes. His parents were in prosperous circumstances, 
and his father was a highly educated man. From an 
uncle, who had lived in America, he learned English at 
an early age. In 1842 he was taken to Paris, and 
placed at school. In 1847 and 1848 he won three 
prizes in rhetoric and philosophy, and obtained admis- 
sion to the Ecole Normale. Here he remained for 
three years, and acquired, under the enlightened régime 
of that institution, the habits of intellectual indepen- 
dence that always remained with him. After leaving the 
school in 1851, he sought advancement in government 
employ, but this was the year of the coup d’état and the 


from government work, and became a professor in a pri- 
vate school in Paris. He was soon driven from this po- 
sition by government persecution, and forced to gain his 
livelihood as a private tutor. In 1853, he took the 
doctor’s degree, his thesis being “ De Personis Platon- 
icis.” At the same time he published “ Lafontaine et 
Ses Fables.” In 1854, his “Essai sur Tite-Live ” was 
awarded a prize by the Academy. Soon after this, los- 
ing his health, he spent nearly two years in the Pyr- 
enees, publishing in 1855 his “ Voyage aux Pyrénées.” 
In 1856 he produced “Les Philosophes Frangais au 
XIXme Siécle.” In 1858 he published a volume of 


| « Essais de Critique et d’Histoire.” In 1861 he made 


his first visit to England, and published his “ Notes sur 
VAngleterre.” In 1863 he was appointed examiner at 


| Saint-Cyr, and in 1864 professor at the Paris Ecole des 


the score of its unfairness to the ideas and the | 
| ance of his “ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise.” A 


leaders of the Revolution ; it undoubtedly exagger- 


ates the merits of the old order of things, and as un- | 


doubtedly fails in doing justice to the moral forces 


that made the Revolution triumphant for years, | 


with all Europe armed against it. 


these shortcomings the work gives us a more com- 


ing of evidence than has been given us by any pre- 


vious historian of the subject. The legend of the | 


Revolution can never again be what it was before 
Taine’s merciless exposition of its intimate history. 
As for the Napoleonic legend, Taine has given that 
its coup de grace ; he has put Napoleon upon rec- 
ord for the brigand that he was, and once for all 
voiced the sane judgment of posterity upon his 
character and his career. The concluding volume 
of this great historical work, promised but not yet 


But in spite of | 


Beaux-Arts. These two years witnessed the appear- 


committee of the Academy judged this work deserving 
of a prize, but the award was not made, in consequence 
of opposition from Mgr. Dupanloup and Cousin. In 
1865 he published some “ Nouveaux Esais de Critique 
et d’Histoire,” and from 1865 to 1869 his five small vol- 


, re com- | umes on the philosophy of art. In 1868 he married the 
prehensive array of facts and a more scientific sift- | 


daughter of a wealthy merchant, and thus secured his 
intellectual independence. In 1870 he published “De 
l'Intelligence,” in 1871, received a D.C.L. from Oxford, 
and in 1878 was elected to the Academy. Two other 
works of importance were the “ Voyage en Italie” and 
the “Notes sur Paris.” Of the “Origines,” the first 
instalment, “L’Ancien Régime,” appeared in 1876, the 
three parts of “La Révolution” in 1878, 1882, and 
1885, and the first part of “Le Régime Moderne” in 
1891. His death this month terminated a year of ill- 
ness, and resulted from a complication of diabetes with 
pulmonary phthisis. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The Authors’ Club of New York celebrated, 
about two weeks ago, the tenth anniversary of its organ- 
ization. The celebration took the form of a dinner, and 
such after-dinner speeches as were to be expected from 
so distinguished a gathering. Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
who occupied the chair, expressed some doubts as to the 
manner in which the Club originated, but was quite sure 
that its ten years had done much for American letters, 
in ways indirect as well as direct. He also commented 
upon the talent of editors for perversely excising the 
best things from the contributions offered them. Among 
the exercises that followed were a poem by Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard, some genial remarks by Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson (who has taken to public speaking late in life, 
surprising his friends much, and himself more), Mr. 
Parke Godwin, who spoke of literary life in early New 
York, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who truthfully said 
“that he could claim no part worth mentioning in the 
great circle of authorship.” The speech of the evening 
—a maiden speech at that—appears to have been made 
by Mr. John Burroughs, who pleaded for a kind of 
realism about which those who discuss that vexed ques- 
tion are usually silent, the realism which Ibsen persis- 
tently preaches, that. of being yourself. “ And in this 
distracting age,” the speaker went on, “it is not so easy 
to be one’s self as it might seem. There are ten thou- 
sand agencies and influences at work to make us some- 
thing else. Our fathers call to us from their graves to 
be like them. Our teachers, our favorite authors, call 
to us to be like them. A man must fight for his life. 
To the poet the air is full of the ghosts of the great 
poets which would enter into him and use him for their 
own purposes. I find it the hardest matter of all to get 
down to my real self, and speak from that, instead of 
from some assumed or fictitious self, or from what 
books or custom has done for me. We all share in the 
general intelligence of the age, but we must speak from 
something deeper and more real than that.” 


According to the New York “Evening Post,” 
the following five solutions of the problem of the mean- 
ing of Ibsen’s latest play, “ Bygmester Solness,” have 
been offered up to date: (1) It is an allegory of Ibsen’s 
life, Mrs. Solness representing deserted Norway, and 
Hilde the intelligence of Western Europe, to which the 
poet appeals in exchange for that of his Scandinavian 
home. (2) It is an allegory of the evolution of Ibsen's 
dramatic art from poetical dramas through social plays 
to the drama of the future (“Castles in the Air”). 
(3) It is an allegory of the artistic life. Every artist 
in devoting himself to his ideal has to sacrifice domes- 
tic happiness, and when he finds his ideal he dies. (4) 
It is an impeachment of the married estate —a dra- 
matic treatment of the problem whether matrimony is 
or is not a failure. (5) It is a parable of the eternal 
contest which conscience and the sense of duty wage 
with the artistic impulse and artistic irresponsibility. 
The collector of these theories wickedly adds a sixth of 
his own— that the play has no meaning at all. It will 
be remembered that Tae Dra of February 1 contained 
the first account and analysis of this work published in 
the English language. 


Not long ago, a literary paper published in New 
York undertook to correct a current misreport of the 
title of Mr. Blackmore’s forthcoming novel. This would 
have been very well, had not the writer of the note of 








correction coupled with his statement the wholly gratu- 
itous information that Mr. Blackmore’s “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” was in process of translation into Rus- 
sian. Apologies for this blunder were made in a sub- 
sequent issue of the paper, but not before the remark- 
able piece of information had been appropriated by a 
San Francisco journal, in which it appeared as an origi- 
nal literary note. In due course of time, the San Fran- 
cisco journal found its way to London, and the blunder 
in question was promptly seized upon by one of the 
English literary weeklies as an illustration of the way 
in which Americans get things mixed up. As the San 
Francisco paper got full credit for the mistake, the 
moral to be drawn from this story of a wandering error 
is quite obvious. 


WHITMAN'S AND TENNYSON S RELA- 
TIONS TO SCIENCE. 


Whitman and Tennyson were the only poets of 
note in our time who have drawn inspiration from 
modern sciences, or viewed the universe through 
the vistas which science opens. Renan thought the 
modern poetic or imaginative contemplation of the 
universe puerile and factitious compared with the 
scientific contemplation of it. The one, he said, 
was stupendous; the other childish and empty. 
But Whitman and Tennyson were fully abreast 
with science, and often afford one a sweep of vis- 
ion that matches the best science can do. Tenny- 
son drew upon science more for his images and illus- 
trations than Whitman did; he did not absorb and 
appropriate its results in the wholesale way of the 
latter. Science fed Whitman’s imagination and 
made him bold ; its effects were moral and spirit- 
ual. On Tennyson its effects were mainly intellect- 
ual; it enlarged his vocabulary without strength- 
ening his faith. In his poem to Fitzgerald, the 
nebular hypothesis is drawn upon for an image: 

“A planet equal to the sun 


Which cast it, that large infidel 
Your Omar.” 


In « Despair” there crops out another bold infer- 

ence of science, the vision “of an earth that is 

dead.” 

“The homeless planet at length will be wheel’d thro’ the 
silence of space, 

Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race.”’ 


In the “Epilogue” he glances into the sidereal 
heavens : — 
** The fires that circle this dusky dot — 
Yon myriad-worlded way — 
The vast sun-clusters’ gather’d blaze, 
World-isles in lonely skies, 
Whole heavens within themselves, amaze 
Our brief humanities.” 


As our American poet never elaborates in the 
Tennysonian fashion, he does not use science as 
material, but as inspiration. His egoism and an- 
thropomorphic tendency are as great as those of the 
early bards, and he makes everything tell for the 
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individual. Let me give a page or two from the 
“Song of Myself,” illustrative of his attitude in 
this respect : — 


‘* I find I incorporate gneiss, coal, long-threaded moss, fruits, 
grains, esculent roots, 

And am stuccoed with quadrupeds and birds all over, 

And have distanced what is behind me for good reasons, 

And call anything close again, when I desire it. 


** In vain the speeding or shyness, 

In vain the plutonic rocks send their old heat against any 
approach, 

In vain the mastodon retreats beneath its own powdered 
bones, 

In vain objects stand leagues off, and assume manifold shapes, 

In vain the ocean settling in hollows, and the great monsters 
lying low, 

In vain the buzzard houses herself with the sky, 

In vain the snake slides through the creepers and logs, 

In vain the elk takes to the inner passes of the woods, 

In vain the razor-billed auk sails far north to Labrador, 

I follow quickly, I ascend to the nest in the fissure of the 
cliff. 


“*T am an acme of things accomplished, and I an endorser of 
things to be. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs, 

On every step bunches of ages, and large bunches between 
the steps, 

All below duly traveled. and still I mount and mount. 


Rise after rise bore the phantoms behind me, 
Afar down I see the huge first Nothing — I know I was even 
there, 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic 
mist, 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 


‘* Long I was hugged close — long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have helped me, 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful 
boatmen, 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 


‘* Before I was born out of my mother, generations guided 
me, 

My embryo has never been torpid — nothing could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it in, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and de- 
posited it with care. 

All forces have been steadily employed to complete and de- 
light me, 

Now I stand on this spot with my Soul. 


“T open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled sys- 


tems, 

And all I see, multiplied as high as I can cipher, edge but the 
rim of the farther systems, 

Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding, 

Outward, outward, and forever outward, 

My sun has his sun, and around him obediently wheels, 

He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit, 

And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest inside 
them. 

There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage. 

If I, you, the worlds, all beneath or upon their surfaces, and 
all the palpable life, were this moment reduced back to 
a pallid float, it would not avail in the long run. 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And as surely go as much farther—and then farther and 
farther. 

A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, 
do not hazard the span or make it impatient. 





They are but parts — anything is but a part, 
See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that, 
Count ever so much, there is limitless time around that.” 
In all cases, Whitman’s vision is as large as that of 
science, but it is always the vision of a man and 
not that of a philosopher. His report of the facts 
have an imaginative lift and a spiritual significance 
which the man of science cannot give them. In 
him for the first time a personality has appeared 
that cannot be dwarfed and set aside by those 
things. He does not have to stretch himself at all 
to match in the human and emotional realm the 
stupendous discoveries and deductions of science. 
In him man refuses to stand aside and acknowl- 
edge himself of no account in the presence of the 
cosmic laws and areas. It is all for him, it is all 
directed to him; without him the universe is an 
empty void. This is the “full-spread pride of 
man,” the pride that refuses to own any master 
outside of itself. 
** I know my omnivorous words, and cannot say any less, 
And would fetch you, whoever you are, flush with myself.”’ 

It is said of some poets that they have a fresh 
meaning for every age. I doubt very much if this 
will prove true of Tennyson. Tennyson was not 
one of those inexhaustible poets ; his genius is not of 
the inimitable, incalculable sort. I think it much 
more likely to prove true of Whitman, because this 
poet has a different meaning to nearly every reader, 
and a different meaning to the same reader in dif- 
ferent moods. He by no means yields up his best 
on the first perusal, or on the second, or third. He 
will bear, yea demands, many readings, and admits 
of many interpretations. He is “fluid as Nature,” 
which is perhaps the reason it is so difficult to bring 
him to book. To one critic he is the poet of 
reality, to another the poet of democracy, to an- 
other the poet of personality, or the poet of nature, 
or of life, the poet of immortality, ete. An En- 
glish critic has considered him as the poet of joy. 
He may profitably be considered from many differ- 
ent standpoints, but will yield up his fullest mean- 
ing from no one of them. Every reader of him 
will do well to consider the poem in “Calamus,” 
beginning 

“* Whoever you are holding me now in hand.”’ 
JoHN BuRROUGHS. 








SOME FURTHER ASPECTS OF 
REALISM. 


A year or so ago one heard not uncommonly, as 
well on the other side of the water as on this, that 
Realism was dead. The moral writers for papers 
of a mediocre plane of literary criticism breathed 
more freely and expressed excellent sentiments. 
Others, more interested in art than in practical 
ethics, shrugged their shoulders and acknowledged 
that Realism had given the last nouveau frisson that 
one wanted, but said that they were wearied of it 
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now that it had been analyzed and explained. By 
this time, our moralist and others having turned 
their attention to other things, Realism reappears 
calmly as a new king of men, fortified just at pres- 
ent with all the epigrammatic éclat of an undeniable 
formula. 

When Pontius Pilate asked “ What is truth?” 
he was not by any means, as Bacon would have it, 
in jesting mood. He really wanted an answer. In 
many matters one might not care to ally oneself 
with Pilate : in this case he was seriously puzzled over 
2 matter that seems to most people so plain that it 
is hardly worth trying to make it plainer. But 
however excellent be truth in itself, the word 
“trath” is but a dull weapon with which to hack 
at gordian knots in literary criticism. It may seem 
foolish at first hearing, but really there is some ex- 
ceuse for the inquiry as to whether the modern real- 
istic writers are the only ones who have truth for 
their end and aim. One might so inquire, assur- 
edly ; and that with some show of reason. Yet on 
the whole the common answer would be that a 
steady desire for truth was practically a note of the 
realist — one of the tings by which he may be 
distinguished from idealists or romanticists or other 
people. The realistic formula of method points to 
truth, and that with more singleness of purpose than 
other formulas. But still, what is truth ? 

There is a common opinion that truth consists 
of the facts of life. The realist, then, busies him- 
self with the facts of life. Usually he deals with 
the most obvious of them: he tells how people looked, 
and what they did, and so forth. Or from external 
acts and facts he proceeds to reason as to what they 
thought and why. Zola for the first, say, and then 
Bourget. Here Realism is of course most apparent ; 
still, there are other kinds. Flaubert once wrote 
what may seem to many like a pure fantasy—“ La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine.” So also Balzac, in 
“La Peau de Chagrin.” “La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine ” certainly is not realistic, in the usual sense 
of the word. Flaubert makes little effort to confine 
himself to any vision that the hermit in the The- 
baid might have had. In that book are such ideas 
as could never have passed through St. Anthony's 
mind in one single night. Indeed, they could never 
have passed through the mind of any man in one 
night,— till the book was written. Flaubert, it 
would seem, does not attempt to be realistic. And 
as to the novel of Balzac, one may well inquire if 
it be realistic to found a novel upon the adventures 
of a young man who is engaged in enjoying his life 
and shortening it by the help of a magic skin. 

At first sight the two books do not seem abso- 
lutely realistic. But it is hardly to be thought that 
two such pillars of the faith as Balzac and Flaubert 
could ever have gone over to the Romanticists. 
In effect, both books are realistic. In each case 
the author had a fact of life to present; not a fact 
to be seen, heard, touched, tasted, or smelt, per- 
haps, but a fact all the same, or what he held as 
such. Flaubert considered the world and its his- 





tory, and saw, or thought he saw, that through all 
time man’s longing to rise in worship to the feet of 
God has resulted only in his falling even beneath 
the beasts of the field. And Balzac considered the 
world of Paris and of France, and saw that the 
mere realization of passion in mankind turns life 
to death through the very energy of its enjoyment. 
Not being philosophers, neither could be contented 
with mere categoric statements. They needed lit- 
erary form to present their facts in all the fulness 
in which they saw them. Balzac chose a fairy-tale, 
to which he gave the guise of a reality. Flaubert 
chose a reality, to which he gave the guise of a fairy 
tale. Neither left their principles behind. 

A sort of idealistic Realism this ; but yet it seems 
to be Realism. The object was to present the truth. 
Facts of life may be of one kind or another : let us 
say spiritual or material. To some men, one kind 
are most real; to some, another. 

But if the term “ Realism” be so extended, it 
may be thought that every novelist will be held a 
realist. Doubtless it would be apparent that some 
are possessed of as firm a devotion to truth as 
others. Yet probably even so there would still re- 
main a number without the gates,— such as would 
desert the truth for a joke, for instance; such as 
would desert her for a tear. There will still be 
enough others to make it a distinction to be a fol- 
lower of the young king. 

Indeed, there will be those who will contest his 
title. Criticism is haunted by the idea that the aim 
of art is not truth but beauty. 

As to truth and beauty, there are many minds. 
There are not a few who delight to remove the 
words of Keats from the place which gave them 
meaning, and inscribe them in some other place 
where they are not so pertinent. On the other 
hand, a modern admirer of Keats has pf late gone 
so far from the master of his earlier days as to as- 
sert that beauty is untruth, untruth beauty. Phil- 
osophers find little difficulty in showing that the 
two are one. Language furnishes us with an un- 
deniable argument that the world has as a rule con- 
ceived of them as different. 

Nor is this in any way remarkable. As commonly 
conceived, beauty is the proper predicate of a thing, 
truth of a judgment. In the usual sense of the 
adjectives, we do not say that a thing is true nor 
that a judgment is beautiful. Keats himself fur- 
nishes us with an example. “A thing of beauty ” 
is something that we can easily apprehend; not, 
however, a thing of truth. The sun, moon, daf- 
fodils, and the mid-forest brake rich with a sprink- 
ling of fair musk-rose blooms,— all these we read- 
ily conceive of as beautiful; but the common sense 
of mankind refuses to call them true, until it has 
altered the meaning of the adjective. A truthful 
beauty (except in the case of some favored women ) 
is not easily imagined. 

On the other hand, we do speak, and that rather 
too often, of a beautiful truth. Keats again sup- 
plies us with an example. Last among the things of 
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beauty come “ All lovely tales that we have heard | many others as well. Though it might seem neces- 


or read.” 


true as well. But in such a case the beauty and 


Now, a tale may be both beautiful and | 


the truth are not the same things, but different | 


things. Take any tale for instance, or part of one: 
“The bride kissed the goblet —”’ 

The bride may be, or have been, beautiful. So the 

goblet. The bride’s kissing the goblet, also. The 


sary to allow that the external world was ideal, or 
that our notion of cause and effect was based solely 
on custom, both lay and learned felt that the Com- 


| mon Sense of mankind was squarely against such 
| theories. On the Continent, the ideas of Locke 


thought conveyed in the statement may be beauti- | 
ful. But it is the statement itself that is true, and | 
it is beautiful only when considered not as a state- | 


ment but as a thing or an idea. 

Of course this brings us back to the things which 
are beautiful. In art we are concerned not so much 
with the things themselves as with the representa- 


tions. And each representation is of course an im- | 
plied statement. As an object, then, it may be | 


beautiful; as a statement, true. But the things are 
not the same. Take Miranda and Caliban, and 
paint pictures of them — pictures in which they 
shall be truly represented according to whatever 
canons of art happen to be regnant. Both pictures 
are true: will both be beautiful? Hardly, accord- 
ing to any current conception of the word. 

Beauty and truth, as commonly conceived, are 
different things. If we wish them to mean the 
same thing, we must re-define them. Truth de- 
pends upon the certainty with which the objects in 
question are conceived, and upon the necessity of 
the relation predicated of them. Beauty depends 
upon neither of these things. To say that truth 
and beauty are the same, destroys the particular 
meaning of the one or the other. Doubtless uni- 
versal truth and universal beauty may be conceived 
of as one, but the common conceptions are particu- 
lar and not universal. 

Being, however, such as they are, it seems rather 
as though the world had been gradually coming to 
care more for what it has called truth and less for 
what it has called beauty. Truth has, indeed, 
always been sought for by men and highly prized, 
just as beauty is even now sought by some and 
highly prized by such as find it. Yet on the whole, 
we of the modern world feel that in our day the 
current sets more strongly toward truth than it 
ever has before. 
have a modern way of getting at the truth that we 


desire, and a way that in many branches of science | 


has proved very successful. Whether Bacon were 
the first even to bring forward prominently the in- 
ductive method, seems still to be matter of dis- 
pute among those who know best. But certainly 
the modern turn for Empiricism in philosophy 
comes chiefly from Locke. Even to a student of 
literature the history of the philosophy of Locke is 
of interest. His position that knowledge rises from 
experience and observation was maintained in a 
measure by followers who from that standpoint 
propounded strange doctrines. Berkeley and Hume, 
whatever excellences their opinions may have had, 


Be this so or not, we certainly | 


at least put the views of Locke into a certain dis- | 


credit in the minds of English philosophers, and of 


found no wide acceptance in Germany which was 
shortly to be blessed with Immanuel Kant. In 
France, however, there were not a few philosophers 
of note who found them more acceptable than the 
doctrines of Rousseau, then popular. 

But though banished in one form from the land 
of its birth, empiricism in a manner found refuge 
in another shape. It is rather dangerous to imagine 
that men of letters are strongly influenced by the 
philosophic notions of their time. Still it is a little 
curious, if nothing more, that the very time when 
philosophy proclaimed that knowledge had its basis 
in observation and experience, should have been 
also the time of De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollet. Roughly realistic were these: they held 
that the experience and observation of a common 
Englishman was a matter of more interest than the 
remarkable adventures of a romantic Clelia or a 
great Cyrus. 

As it was in France that the philosophy of Locke 
found rest for the sole of her foot, so was it in 
France that modern realism in fiction first appeared, 
and that not long afterward. Whether the spirit 
of empiricism was actually breathed from the phil- 
osophers into the novelists, would be hard to say. 
One remembers Stendhal and the many notes in 
his Journal on the Jdeologie of Destutt de Tracy, 
the follower of Helvetius and Condillac. One 
thinks of Zola, in his early days, taking his motto 
from Taine, who, though somewhat eclectic in gen- 
eral tendencies, offered in those words, at least, 
somewhat of the leaven of empiricism. Certainly 
the realists cannot be said to be devoted to any one 
school of philosophers ; Bourget is most catholic,— 
not only Taine and Hegel, but Spinoza and “des 
grands Ecossais.” 

Still, although the analogy is not perfect, the 
method of realism is on the whole the empirical 
method. By observation and experience and re- 
flection we are led to truth. Whatever be the ac- 
tual ancestry of the realistic formula, it may fairly 
be held to be not many removes in descent from 
the sheet of white paper. 

From such considerations as these one is rather 
better able to determine what may be the superior 
rights of Realism over Idealism, Romanticism, Clas- 
sicism, and whatever other claimants there may be 
to the field of modern fiction. If Realism means 
“ Let only truth be told, and not all the truth,” it 
has still to maintain its title against such as prefer 
to believe that beauty is the aim of art. If it 
means also that observation and experience are the 
only means of coming to truth, it has yet other 


opponents to consider. Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 


State University of Iowa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF READING. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

A real teacher must of necessity work, as does a 
chemist in his laboratory, to see what results will be 
obtained under new conditions. Each child lives his 
own life and is quite different from every other child, 
each school is different from every other school, and 
each separate environment in life calls for its own dis- 
tinct literary experience. 

Two years ago I tried the experiment of going to St. 
Louis once a month to organize a course of Literature 
or Reading in a fine private school for girls. The 
teachers were unusually intelligent and well-read, and, 
what was better, Socratic in their methods. All school- 
readers were banished from the school,— unless, in- 
deed, one primary teacher, much younger than the 
others and less venturesome in educational experiments, 
clung for a while to the deluding little first-reader. 
What a pleasure it was for those teachers to watch and 
help the progress of the work! Taking as our watch- 
word Froebel’s law, “The economical education of the 
child lies along the line of the world’s development,” 
we bent our energies to the work. 

“The line of the world’s development!” «What 
does that mean?” “Where did the world begin in 
literature?” « Where is it now?” 

Beginning, as did the primitive man, with the study 
of the concrete, the study of objects,—the study of 
earth, air, fire, and water,— we fitted such simple myth- 
stories to the lessons in nature-study as best we could, 
and proceeded as rapidly as possible to the “Odys- 
sey” stories in the second grade. These stories were 
read to the children, or told by the teacher, while they 
used for independent reading “The Adventures of a 
Brownie” by Miss Muloch, or such books as “ Fairy- 
Know-a-Bit.” 

At the end of the year we had proved that the read- 
ing-book was of no earthly use — unless to make good 
material for bonfires. We had satisfied ourselves 
that reading-books made children timid toward real 
books, and thwarted the intention of the schools to 
teach “the essentials ””— or at least one of the essen- 
tials, namely, “‘readin’.” We had found fifth-grade 
children delightfully interested in Baldwin’s “Sieg- 
fried” and “ Echoes from Mistland,” while a younger 
class sitting in the same room could hardly keep at 
their studies, so eager were they to listen. In the 
highest class—an eighth-grade or ninth-grade group — 
the girls discussed with perfect intelligence Plato’s 
“ Phedo,” Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum,” 
Addison’s “Cato,” and other books required for admis- 
sion into colleges and universities. Although the school 
was a “girls’ school,” little boys were allowed to attend 
in the lower grades. There were four of them in the 
third grade, and their faces fairly beamed over “ Daffy- 
downdilly” and other of Hawthorne’s tales. I tried 
“ John Barleycorn” as a study with them one day, and 
they were so amused at the fine humor in it that they 
went off into explosive chuckles. I suspected them of 
affecting this fun, and thought they really were laugh- 
ing at.some under-the-desk diversion; but the princi- 
pal, who was in the room, assured me that it was a 
genuine case of literary appreciation. She was herself 
convulsed with laughter to see their amusement. The 
children did the reading themselves. The same chil- 


dren roared out one day when they were reading “ Fez- 
ziwig’s Ball,” from Dickens. 

At the end of the year something pleasant happened. 
To please the little folks, the teachers proposed mak- 
ing up an original dialogue, or school-drama, to be 
called “The Beautiful Daughters of Memory”; and 
the children in the fourth and fifth grades heartily sec- 
onded the motion. The play soon came into good shape. 
Jupiter (a pretty girl from an upper grade, with hair 
in hyacinthine locks) appeared on the top of Mt. Olym- 
pus, and the nine Muses with their fair mother made 
the world tolerable to him. The costumes were most 
exquisite, and a photograph upon my table tells me that 
those little Muses must have been most bewitching in 
their Greek dresses. The “reading”—that is, the 
word-calling — the oratorical side, was much better in 
that school than in any school I have yet seen where 
reading-books are used. Children resent it, they fight 
it,— being asked to “speak louder,” and “ go back and 
read it over again,” as the stock phrases go,— when 
they are expected to read some commonplace in fine 
style, as if it were a noble passage they were trying to 
express adequately. 


I never can resist making a new experiment. I 
never feel satisfied that I have reached the best result. 
When, last summer, Dr. White, of New York, asked 
me to organize or direct a new course of English in his 
school, I determined to give a few days out of each 
month to it, to see what would happen. There was 
already a good course of reading in the school, a course 
far above the average,— for, as everybody knows, Dr. 
White has long stood among experts in college prepar- 
atory work. 

The Berkeley School presents new literary phases 
which are intensely interesting. Iam fast losing my 
faith in “ Books for Children,” even the best of them. 
I used to believe in Church’s “ Stories from Homer,” 
Church’s “Stories from Virgil,” Church’s “Stories 
from King Arthur,” and so on. Perhaps I believe in 
them yet; but I am less certain of it than I was form- 
erly. They are certainly far better than any school- 
reader. But the boys of the Berkeley School have 
taught me a new lesson. They do not wince at any- 
thing. They can read any book that comes under the 
head of “ English Literature.” If I had any faith left 
in reading-books before I made my first visit there, 
that faith is gone. One morning I gave a class of ten- 
year-old boys Bryant’s translation of the “Odyssey.” 
We had three copies to thirty children. They read it 
as well as any child reads from the reading-book; yes, 
better. I gave the same boys “The Story of the Ger- 
man Iliad” in October. They read it with perfect 
ease, and then begged for Hiawatha. We discussed it 
—the regular teacher of the room and myself—before 
the boys, and coaxed them to be satisfied with an easier 
book. So they took Howells’s new book of Christmas 
Stories for a reader. They read it appreciatively, en- 
joyed the rich wit in it, but rather resented the fact 
that we chose “easy” reading for them. So we shall 
hereafter put the Howells book a grade lower, and the 
boys will have Hiawatha for the next experiment, with 
now and then one of Ulysses’s adventures from Bry- 
ant’s “Odyssey” and an occasional story from Haw- 
thorne. These boys have less time in regular readiag 
lessons than do ten-year-old boys in the Chicago schools, 
where they are kept for the most part on reading-books. 





They do a great deal of reading in class with their reg- 
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ular teacher, in United States history, and in geography 
also. In the second grade, the children have finished 
Scudder’s “Folk Lore” and “The Adventures of a 
Brownie.” One little fellow has presented his room 
with a library in which are ten copies of “Six Popular 
Tales,” ten copies of Eliot’s “Arabian Nights,” five 
copies of Eliot’s “ Poetry for Children,” five copies of 
« Queer Little People,” and we shall add to it ten copies 
of Kingsley’s «« Water Babies,” ten copies of Ruskin’s 
“King of the Golden River,” and other books which 
are not yet decided upon. 

It is a good thing for the United States that there 
are schools not under the rule of any Board of Educa- 
tion, schools which can be managed and controlled by 
people who can reason on fundamental and universal 
principles instead of dogmatically asserting personal 
opinions as is the habit of the unorganized mind, people 
who have read educational works and who can draw 
conclusions from the history of the rise and fall of 
nations. The private schools of the country will save 
it —if there is any salvation for it—-from the ma- 
chinery that grinds out uneducated, nervous, helpless 
beings. 

One day Mr. and Mrs. John Burroughs came into 
the school to hear the little fellows read. For the fun of 
it, I gave the ten-year-old children one of his books, 
and they did fairly well with it. Then Mr. Burroughs 
told them one of his delightful woodsy stories, and 
they got to be pretty good friends. The visitors came 
again the next day, and the next. Mr. Burroughs was 
particularly interested in hearing a class of twelve-year- 
old boys tell their opinions of one of Mr. Warner’s 
stories. Mr. Burroughs made a careful study of two 
classes, and gave it as his opinion that the day of school- 
readers had gone by, and that a school-reader could 
only stand in the way of a child’s becoming proficient 
in reading. 

The reading matter which “experts ” “prepare for 
children” is purely trash. It is only a trick for put- 
ting money into the pockets of school-book publishers. 
Even the great Cesar’s dust, it is said, might per- 
chance serve to stop a hole; why, then, should not eight 
years of a child’s life be poured out and wasted to 
fill the pocket of a publisher? Is a child better than 
Cesar ? 

I held a conversation, one day, with a class of boys 
fifteen years old, on the development of philosophy. 
They were reading the “ Phedo” for me, and I thought 
best to put them on the track of the whole subject — 
namely, the Immortality of the Soul, what led up to 
the philosophy of Socrates, and what has been the 
leading away from it. After the recitation was over, 
several of the boys came up and talked with me 
about the difference between what reaches us externally 
and what we gain through innate power. The essays 
from these boys are not so good in external appearance 
as are the essays in our Western schools, but they are 
far more independent. They strike out boldly, and say 
what they think. The originality of the thought is 
greater; the latent power, the reserve force, is surer. 
The mind has not been hampered by the everlasting 
search for “good form.” I attribute this to their great 
independence in the choice of books, and to the fact 
that they have fine libraries at home, most of them, and 
well-chosen books at school from which to browse. 

In the fifth grade the boys have this year read the 
«Stories of King Arthur,” “Rip Van Winkle,” « The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and have begun Shakes- 








peare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” We have made 
some experiments also with Bryant’s “ Odyssey ” and 
Hawthorne’s stories. They are to have whatever they 
like to read of choice literature, after sufficient experi- 
menting to be sure that they like it. 

There ought to be in every school in the land thirty 
copies —or enough to “go around ”— of the “Iliad,” 
«“ Odyssey,” “Eneid,” Dante, schylus, Sophocles, 
Plato, Shakespeare, Browning, Plutarch, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Tennyson, “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “The Nibelungen,” Hans Anderson, and sev- 
eral other standard works. And teachers should be al- 
lowed to choose what they please inside the limits of 
standard works. The notion that a school library 
should contain a thousand books — single copies — is 
fallacious. School-readers should be supplementary, 
and seldom used. The child should never be compelled 
to buy a reading-book. He should buy only what is 
desirable to keep through life in a library. 


Chicago, March 4, 1893. Mary E. Burr. 


REALISM AND THE REAL.—A SUGGESTION, 
NOT A REPLY. 


(To the Editor of Tue D1At.) 


“Let only truth be told, and not all the truth.” 
Why? Because many things though true are trivial, 
and perhaps as many more are pernicious —are vile. 
Major Kirkland’s recipe for fiction differs radically 
from that propounded by his great exemplar, Mr. How- 
ells. “We must ask ourselves before we ask anything 
else, Is it true —true to the motives, the impulses, the 
principles that shape the life of actual men and wo- 
men?” “This truth given,” says Mr. Howells, “the 
book cannot be wicked and cannot be weak.” 

Major Kirkland has given us an interesting if not 
very scientific resumé of our evolution as story-lovers 
from the infancy that lived in dreamland to the matur- 
ity that recognizes only flesh and blood. But there are 
some points in this article which seem open to objec- 
tion. We say nothing of the remarkable reduction of 
Tolstoi’s heroic figure to the dwarfed proportions of 
a Chinaman: the transformation is too amusing, and, 
besides, the logic is so invincible. Our quarrel would 
be rather with his disposal of our French contempo- 
raries. It is apparently difficult for an advocate of 
Realism to remain perfectly consistent when he makes 
comparisons of men. This may be due in part to a con- 
fusion always imminent in the application of his terms. 
Now he means the method of dealing with details, and 
now a certain characteristic view of life, the world, 
mankind. But a realistic method and a so-called real- 
ist philosophy are two entirely different things; and even 
were the world at one upon the matter, there would 
ever be discordant echoes roused by the inevitable 
* moral” of each tale so long as men’s eyes see the uni- 
verse through glasses of infinitely varying focus. 
“Daudet seems infallible, Maupassant inimitable.” 
Alas ! if Daudet had but proved infallible and de Mau- 
passant remained inimitable! The Daudet — our old 
friend, Daudet, author of “ Jack,” of “Le Nabab,” of 
«“ Numa Roumestan,”—yes, he was infallible; but if ever 
there were a romanticist at heart busily plying a realist’s 
quill, Daudet was the man. Why, he was true yoke-fel- 
low and half-brother of Charles Dickens; and one of the 
best things he ever did was to weave into the dark web 
of that same Nabob history the golden threads of the 
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Joyeuse episode, records of a family, French cousins of 
some people Dickens knew, whom the young hero dis- 
covers when heart-sick with the realities of Parisian 
life. “There was here for de Gery an entirely new 
Paris, courageous, domestic, very different from the one 
he already knew, a Paris of which the newspaper re- 
porters never speak.” Even Henry James, while de- 
nouncing the episode as fatal to the unity of this par- 
ticular story, declares that Daudet’s characteristic is 
this mixture of the sense of the real with the sense of 
the beautiful. 

A novel must always prove impressionist work. It 
is more than a study of character,—it is a study of 
life. I can conceive of no novel which has not a ten- 
dency,— that will be inevitably fixed by your phil- 
osophy. By all means be realistic in your method, but 
remember that truth is something infinitely above de- 
tails; that truth in the large conception of it is always 
beautiful; and that the real artist will show us how 
the true and the beautiful are one: he will create for 
us a work of art and it will doubtless attain the immor- 
tality of genius. 

“ Let only truth be told,” says Major Kirkland, “and 
not all the truth.” Let nothing but the truth be told, 
and all the truth, say we. We have no special quar- 
rel with the elemental TolstoY (Mongolian Tartar though 
he be if scratched !); his faults are rather the failings 
of his generation than his own. Ibsen we have listened 
to with wonder. From us, Zola even shall receive more 
than seanty praise. These writers are titanic in their 
power, and if they have failed it is because they have 
come short in this: their look at life was angular — 
they saw with a squint. I don’t believe they tell life’s 
story truly. I know their pictures in detail are as true 
to phases of existence as the photographic plate: I’ve 
seen such phases. But it was only half the truth. Gen- 
tlemen, give us the other side. Omit newspaper re- 
porting, and give us glimpses of that other Paris which 
is just as real. We are not quarreling over the faith- 
ful accuracy of your drawing; but make the picture 
beautiful, make it complete. Tell nothing but the 
truth, and tell us all the truth! 


WituraM Srwarp Epmonps. 
Chicago, March 7, 1893. 


SOME USES OF “LIKE.” 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 


It is doubtless well to have the fact reiterated that 
the use of “like ” as a conjunction is neither newly come 
nor vulgar; but F. H. in “The Nation” for Aug. 4, 
1892, omitted to call attention to articles similar to his 
own, one by Dr. Furnivall in “The Academy” for 
Jan. 15, 1887, and one by Prof. Zupitza in Herrig’s 
“ Archiv,” 1891, p. 64 ff. 

It does not seem at all improbable that “like” as a 
conjunction is short for “like as,” as Dr. Furnivall as- 
serts; but Mr. Hall offers us a strange explanation for 
the change when he suggests that it might have been 
the quaintness of the expression “like as” that led to 
its onment. Was it felt to be quaint when still 
in common use? There is something else that leads 
to or encourages the use of “like” as a conjunction; 
namely, the confusion of the constructions “like you” 
and “as you did.” This is very apt to happen in such 
sentences (to take » case like that which Dickens 
stumbled on) as, “Nobody will miss her like you.” 
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When the speaker gets as far as this, he feels that 
his sentence is ambiguous and adds “do” to show 
that “ you” is compared with “nobody” and not with 
“her.” 

The usage has long been cried down by teachers and 
others, who seein to think they have settled the matter 
when they state as a proof what they are trying to 
prove, namely, that “like” is not a conjunction. It 
cannot, however, be denied that constant condemnation 
of the usage has made it offensive to many educated 
people, in this country at least. 

It would be interesting if F. H. could give us more 
instances in British writers of “like he was” = “as 
though he were.” He has really furnished but one, 
“like the rede rose had been set on the whyte lyly.” 
“ Trembled like to have gone all to peces” is hardly 
parallel. I know of no other case just like it, but it re- 
minds one of “had like to have” (cf. Century Diction- 
ary) = “came near,” or “ like to [have },” sometimes im- 
a analyzed “liked to,” as in the quotation from 

alpole in the Century Dictionary. The vulgar speech 
hereabouts uses “like to” as an adverb, = “ nearly,” with 
the simple past tense: “ I trembled so [that] I like to went 
all to pieces.” F. H.’s other examples—* like ona stage,” 
“like in sickness,” “like on fire,” “like dropsy-fed,”— 
must be kept distinct. These are not ellipses of “like 
[== as if] I were on a stage,” etc. (any more than “ He 
acted like me ” is an ellipsis of “ He acted like [= as if) 
he were me”), but extensions to adjectives and prep- 
ositional phrases of the use of “like” with a noun or 
pronoun. So, “He gets up and raves around like a 
madman,” or “ He gets up and raves around like mad ” 
(cf. Century Dictionary under “mad”); “It is so 
warm [that] it feels like summer,” or “It is so warm 
[that] it feels like in summer”; “ How cool and pleas- 
ant it is here; it seems just like out on the water.” 
The use of like = “as though,” with a finite verb (for 
example, “ He acted like he was drunk”), I have been 
able to find only in our Southern States and neigh- 
boring portions of adjacent States; like with a prep- 
ositional phrase, less frequently with an adjective, may 
be heard anywhere in the North. 

In the article referred to above, Prof. Zupitza (like 
Hoppe before him) seems often to miss the force of “ to 
feel like —ing.” He translates, “ But, with all that he had 
to do before he could fairly win Helen before him, he 
felt like giving in” (Francillon, “One by One,” etc.) 
“es war ihm, als miisste er die Biichse ins Korn wer- 
fen,” instead of “er hatte grosse Lust,” ete. And 
“Mrs. Brookes was too old to blush externally, but 
certainly felt like blushing,” he renders “es war ihr, 
als ob sie erritete,” that is, “ she felt as though she were 
blushing”! Nor is “He did not feel like returning to 
his solitary room,” “Ihm war nicht so, als sollte er,” 
ete., as Zupitza quotes with apparent approval from 
Hoppe, but “ Er hatte keine Lust,” ete. construc- 
tion, with the identical illustration, had been explained 
in the Century Dictionary when Prof. Zupitza puby 
lished his artivle. He admits “ wollen” and “ miissen 
as often the correct translations of “feel like — ing,” 
but seeras to regard “sollen” as the nomal rendering. 
On the contrary, “sollen” (though perhaps near the 
original force of the phrase) would now rarely be the 
correct rendering, while “ich hiitte [grosse}] Lust,” 
“ich hiitte keine [rechte] Lust,” “ich habe keine Nei- 
gung,” “ich bin nicht [besonders] geneigt,” generally 
hit the mark. Grorce Hemp. 

University of Michigan, March 5, 1893; 
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“THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH.” * 


The recent death of Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
recalls attention to the great enterprise with 
which his name is inseparably connected, and 
makes a just-issued Memorial by his brother 
an especially timely one. The laying of the 
Atlantic cable is certainly one of the most strik- 
ing practical results of the scientific activity 
of our century, and no more fitting popular 
historian of the undertaking could be found 
than the brother of the man to whose unceas- 
ing toil, self-sacrifice, and almost fanatical zeal 
its final success was largely due. The Atlantic 
telegraph has become a familiar and unfelt fac- 
tor in our daily lives and calculations, and cus- 
tom has staled its pristine novelty. We have 
grown so used to finding the European news of 
yesterday in our morning newspaper, that it 
calls for some effort of the fancy to grasp the 
marvel of the thing; to realize that before the 
wonders wrought by the slender inter-conti- 
nental nerve line stretching thousands of fath- 
oms deep in the Atlantic, from Ireland to New- 
foundland, the necromancies vf the Arabian 
tales, the enchanted carpets, flying horsés, 
space-defying genies, sink into clumsy com- 
monplaces. 

In a work of such magnitude as the layin’ 
of the Atlantic cable there were necessarily* 
many actors. It was essentially an interna- 
tional undertaking ; and while the records show 
that the scheme owed its inceptigp, in the main, 
to the energy and foresight 6f%in American, 
it is also patent throughou€ Dr. Field’s narra- 
tive that his efforts would have been of no 
avail but for the science, seamanship, and com- 
mercial enterprise of Englishmen. But when 
all these conditions were supplied, it is, as our 
author notes, the testimony of Englishmen 
themselves that Mr. Field’s was the spirit 
within the wheels that made them revolve ; 
that it was his intense vitality that infused it- 
self into a great organization, and made the 
dream of science the reality of the world. He 
was, said John Bright, “ the Columbus of our 
time, who, after no less than forty voyages 
across the Atlantic in pursuit of the great aim 
of his life, had at length by his cable moored 
the New World close alongside the Old.” 


"Tue Srory or THE ATLantic TELEGRAPH. By 
Henry M. Field. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
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In a similar strain Sir Stafford Northcote 
said : 

“I think there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who have carefully examined the history of these trans- 
actions, that it is to Mr. Cyrus Field that we owe the 
practical carrying out of the idea which has borne such 
glorious fruit. I am sure there is none to whom we 
owe more, or whose name stands in prouder connection 
with this great undertaking, than the name of Mr. 
Cyrus Field.” 


Perhaps Mr. Field’s share in the great work 
has nowhere been more justly and compactly 
expressed than in Mr. W. H. Russell’s graphic 
account of the voyage of the ‘Great Eastern” 
in 1865: 

“Tt has been said that the greatest boons conferred 
on mankind have been due to men of one idea. If the 
laying of the Atlantic cable be one of these benefits, its 
consummation may certainly be attributed to the man 
who, having many ideas, devoted himself to work- 
ing out one idea, with a gentle force and patient 
vigor which converted opposition and overcame indif- 
ference. Mr. Field may be likened either to the core, 
or the external protection, of the cable itself. At 
times he has been its active life; again he has been 
its iron-bound guardian. Let who will claim the merit 
of having first said the Atlantic cable was possible; to 
Mr. Field is due the inalienable merit of having made 
it possible, and of giving to an abortive conception all 
the attributes of healthy existence.” 

The history of the Atlantic cable is the story 
of twelve years of unceasing toil, of a series of 
battles with the elements and with human scep- 
ticism, that reads more like a tale of adven- 
ture than of a commercial enterprise soberly 
conceived and Anethodically carried on. The 
relation of our author to the prime mover of 
th®project has not only given him unusual fa- 
cilities for obtaining fresh and authentic ma- 
terials, but has quickened his style with a sym- 
pathy that carries the interest of the reader 
unabated through the dramatic record of twelve 
years of alternate failure and partial success, 
to the dénowement, when in 1866 the “ Great 
Eastern” landed the western end of the cord 
that for a quarter of a century has pulsated 
with the tidings of two continents. 

In his opening chapters Dr. Field furnishes 
some interesting facts as to the inception of 
the great scheme which his relative so success- 
fully carried out. In 1850 Bishop Mullock, 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Newfoundland, while making the tour of the 
western part of the coast in his yacht, be- 
thought himself how his neglected island 
might be benefited by being taken into the 
track of communication between Europe and 
America. He saw how nature had provided 
an easy approach to the mainland from the 
west; how, sixty miles from Cape Ray, stretched 
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the long island of Cape Breton, while, as a step- 
ping-stone, the little island of St. Paul’s lay be- 
tween. So much did the matter weigh upon 
his mind that, when he returned to St. John’s, 
he wrote a letter to one of the papers oa the 
subject. This letter was the first suggestion of 
a telegraph across Newfoundland, and may be 
regarded as the germ of the larger scheme 
which afterwards ripened in the brain of Mr. 
Field.” The Bishop wrote: 


“TIT regret to find that in every plan for transatlantic 
communication, Halifax is always mentioned, and the nat- 
ural capabilities of Newfoundland entirely overlooked. 
. . » Now would it not be well to call the attention of 
England and America to the extraordinary capabilities 
of St. John’s, as the nearest telegraphic point? It is 
an Atlantic port, lying, I may say, in the track of the 
ocean steamers, and by establishing it as the American 
telegraphic station, news could be communicated to the 
whole American continent forty-eight hours, at least, 
sooner than by any other route. But how will this be 
accomplished ? Just look at the map of Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton. From St. John’s to Cape Ray 
there is no difficulty in establishing a line passing near 
Holy-Rood along the neck of land connecting Trinity 
and Placentia Bays, and thence in a direction due west 
to the Cape. You have then about forty-one to forty- 
five miles of sea to St. Paul’s Island, with deep sound- 
ings of one hundred fathoms, so that the electric cable 
will be perfectly safe from icebergs. Thence to Cape 
North, in Cape Breton, is little more than twelve miles. 
Thus it is not only practicable to bring America two 
days nearer to Europe by this route, but should the tel- 
egraphic communication between England and Ireland, 
sixty-two miles, be realized, it presents not the least 
difficulty.” 


Bishop Mullock’s suggestion came at the 
right moment, for about the same time the at- 
tention of Mr. F. N. Gisborne, a telegraph oper- 
ator, was attracted to a similar project. Mr. Gis- 
borne was a man of great quickness of mind, 
and his enthusiasm, backed by his known prac- 
tical knowledge of telegraphy, soon awakened 
leading Newfoundlanders to an appreciation of 
the advantages to the island of his plan, which 
he afterwards summarized as follows : 


“My plans were to run a subterranean line from 
Cape Race to Cape Ray, fly carrier-pigeons and run 
boats across the Straits of Northumberland to Cape 
Breton, and thence by overland lines convey the news 
to New York. . . . Meanwhile Mr. Brett’s experi- 
mental cable between Dover and Calais having proved 
successful, I set forth in my report that ‘ carrier-pigeons 
and boats would be required only until such time as the 
experiments then making in England with submarine 
eables should warrant a similar attempt between Cape 
Ray and Cape Breton.’” 


It will be noticed that nowhere in his report 
does Mr. Gisborne mention the possibility of 
ever spanning with a telegraphic line the mighty 
gulf of the Atlantic. Years after, however, 
when the Atlantic cable was a success, “ he or 





his friends,” says Dr. Field, “« seemed not un- 
willing to have it supposed that this was em- 
braced in his original scheme ”; and when asked 
why he did not publish his large design to the 
world, Mr. Gisborne answered — with some 
show of reason, as it seems to us — 

« Because I was looked upon as a wild visionary by 
my friends, and pronounced a fool by my relatives for 
resigning a lucrative government appointment in favor 
of such a laborious speculation as the Newfoundland con- 
nection. Now had I coupled it at that time with an 
Atlantic line, all confidence in the prior undertaking 
would have been destroyed, and my object defeated.” 

The success of a great enterprise once held 
to be visionary always calls forth a host of 
hitherto unheard of claimants to the honor ; 
and if we are to regard the claim of Mr. Gis- 
borne, we must certainly not neglect the fact 
that ten years previously Professor Morse had 
expressed the conviction founded on scientific 
experiment, that “a telegraphic communica- 
tion might with certainty be established across 
the Atlantic Ocean.” Mr. Gisborne’s honor- 
able activity in the beginning of the Newfound- 
iand telegraph is a matter of history, as is also 
the pregnant fact that the ignominious failure 
of the company of which he was the head sent 
him in 1854 to New York to seek counsel and 
relief, and brought him in contact with Cyrus 
W. Field. Mr. Field had retired from business 
the year before with an ample fortune, and was 
not disposed to renew the fatigues and anxie- 
ties of his former life. There was much, how- 
ever, in the details of the Newfoundiand scheme 
that appealed tc his natural love of enterprise, 
and he was fiaally in‘’uced to meet Mr. Gis- 
borne at his house, and to go over with him 
the details of his plan. The two spent an 
evening together discussing the route of the 
proposed line and the points it was to connect ; 
and after his guest had left Mr. Field took the 
globe which was standing in the library, and 
began to turn it over. It was while thus study- 
ing the globe, says our author, that the idea 
first occurred to him that the telegraph might 
be carried further still, and be made to span 
the Atlantic Ocean. The thought was new to 
him, though it was not original with him, hav- 
ing long been a matter of speculation with sci- 
entific minds. Having once fully grasped the 
idea, it took hold of his imagination with the 
force of a monomania ; and for the next twelve 
years Mr. Field fought the battle of the At- 
lantic cable with a persistence, a patience, and 
an unfaltering faith in his own soberly wrought 
convictions, that is in itself a lesson and an in- 
spiration. 


——_ 
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Our author recounts in detail the prelimi- 
naries of the enterprise, and consultations with 
Lieutenant Maury and Professor Morse, the 
enlisting of capitalists, the obtaining of the 
Newfoundland charter, the completion of the 
land-line in Newfoundland, and the laying of 
the cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
1856, and the deep-sea sounding undertaken by 
the American and the British Governments. 
The American company was organized in May, 
1854, the Newfoundland line — as originally 
planned by Gisborne —was completed two 
years later, and now, having reached the farth- 
est point of the American coast, the bold 
projectors stood upon the cliffs of Newfound- 
land, looking out upon the wide sea. Up 
to this time the Atlantic Telegraph had been 
purely an American enterprise. ‘Our lit- 
tle company,” said Mr. Field ten years after, 
“raised and expended over a million and a 
quarter of dollars before an Englishman paid 
a single pound sterling.” But now that the 
time was come for the attempt to carry the line 
across the Atlantic, it was fitting that Great 
Britain, whose shores it was to touch, should 
join the work ; and in the summer of 1856 Mr. 
Field sailed for England. In a little over five 
months he had secured substantial aid from 
the British government, organized a company, 
and contracted for the manufacture of the 
cable. The capital of the company, £350,000, 
was divided into 350 shares of £1000 each. 
Among the subscribers were Mr. Thackeray 
and Lady Byron — actuated solely by a noble 
wish to take part in such a work. Mr. Field’s 
interest was one-fourth of the whole capital of 
the company. In opening negotiations with 
the Government, Mr. Field had an interview 
with Lord Clarendon, touching which our au- 
thor gives a characteristic anecdote : 


“Lord Clarendon showed great interest and made 
many inquiries. He was a little startled at the mag- 
nitude of the scheme, and the confident tone of the pro- 
jectors, and asked pleasantly : ‘ But suppose you don’t 
succeed ? Suppose you make the attempt and fail — 
your cable is lost in the sea — then what will you do?’ 
‘Charge it to profit and loss, and go to work to lay an- 
other,’ was the quick answer of Mr. Field, which amused 
him as a truly American reply.” 


While in London Mr. Field took counsel 


with the highest engineering authorities of 
Great Britain, among them Mr. Brunel, who 
made many suggestions as to the form of the 
cable and the manner in which it should be 
laid. Mr. Brunel was then building the “ Great 
Eastern”; and he one day took Mr. Field 
down to see it, prophetically saying, as he 





pointed to the enormous hull which was rising 
on the banks of the Thames, “There is the 
ship to lay the Atlantic cable.” 


When Mr. Field reached home from abroad, 
in 1856, he hoped for a brief respite, but was 
soon called to Washington to seek the aid of 
his own Government to the Atlantic Tele- 
graph. England had proffered the most lib- 
eral aid, both in ships to lay the cable and in 
an annual subsidy of £14,000. He soon found 
that it was much easier to deal with the En- 
glish than with the home Government, and 
that the proposal for aid had provoked violent 
resistance in Congress. Among other hostile 
influences, the Lobby began to show itself; 
and it was whispered in Washington that the 
New York gentlemen who were at the head of 
the enterprise were very rich, and that the 
measure ought to be forced to pay tribute. 
This was a new experience, disheartening 
enough after the generous dealing of England. 
As Dr. Field observes: “The Atlantic cable 
has had many a kink since, but never did it 
seem to be entangled in such a hopeless twist 
as when it got among the politicians.” Ten 
years after, when the cable had proved a glo- 
rious reality, Mr. Seward thus referred to the 
ordeal it had to pass through in Congress: 

“Tt remained to engage the consent and the activity ef 
the Governments of Great Britain and the United States. 
Such consent and activity on the part of some one great 
nation of Europe was all that remained needful for 
Columbus when he stood ready to bring a new continent 
forward as a theatre of the world’s civilizations. But 
in each case that effort was the most difficult of all. 
Cyrus W. Field, by assiduity and patience, first secured 
consent and conditional engagement on the part of 
Great Britain, and then, less than two years ago, he re- 
paired to Washington. The President and Secretary of 
State individually favored his proposition; but the 
jealousies of parties and sections in Congress forbade 
them to lend it their official sanction and patronage. 
He appealed to me. I drew the necessary bill. With 
the generous aid of others, Northern Representatives, 
and the indispensable aid of the late Thomas J. Rusk, 
a Senator from Texas, that bill, after a severe contest 
and long delay, was carried through the Senate by the 
majority, if I remember rightly, of one vote, and es- 
caped defeat in the House of Representatives with 
equal difficulty.” 


Mr. Seward was from the first the firmest 
supporter of the bill, and it was carried through 
the Senate mainly by his influence, seconded 
by that of Mr. Rusk, Mr. Douglas, and one or 
two others. A measure introduced in Congress 
for the aid of any commercial enterprise is 
always objected to as “ unconstitutional” by 
some member who imagines it is to benefit a 
particular section. In the present case, the 
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by Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, who asked : 

“If we have a right to hire a warehouse at Port Ma- 
hon, in the Mediterranean, for storing naval stores, have 
we not a right to hire a company to carry our messages ? 
I should as soon think of questioning the constitutional 
power of the Government to pay freight to a vessel for 
carrying its mail-bags across the ocean, as to pay a tel- 
egraph company a certain sum per annum for convey- 
ing its messages by the use of the electric telegraph.” 

Behind the ostensible objections of expense, 
unconstitutionality, ete., however, lurked the 
real one — enmity to England. It was argued 
that both termini of the cable were in the Brit- 
ish possessions, a fact that would place us at a 
tremendous disadvantage in the event of war. 
The intelligent class of politicians who are un- 
able to rid their minds of the delusion that 
the hostilities of 1812 are still in progress, 
argued that in this submarine cable England 
was literally crawling under the sea to get the 
advantage of us. This note was loudest from 
the Southerners. Dr. Field observes, “It is 
noteworthy that men who, in less than five 
years after, were figuring abroad, courting for- 
eign influence against their own country, were 
then fiercest in denunciation of England.” 
Mason and Slidell patriotically voted against 
the bill. Butler of South Carolina was spe- 
cially bitter against it — saying, with a sneer, 
‘this was simply a mail service under the sur- 
veillance of Great Britain”; while an indig- 
nant patriot, Jones of Tennessee, vindicated 
his statesmanship by declaring that “he did 
not want anything to do with England or En- 
glishmen.” Considering that the section of 
the country from which Mr. Jones “hailed” 
was relieved yearly by Englishmen of three- 
fifths of its staple product, his position seems 
a rather feeble one. The objection touching 
the hazards of war with Great Britain was 
ably and humanely answered by Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Hale; while Mr. Douglas cut the 
matter short and conciliated the militant spirit 
of the Congressional Joneses by saying : 


“T am willing to vote for this bill as a peace meas- 
ure, as a commercial measure— but not as a war 
measure; and when war comes, let us rely on our power 
and ability to take this end of the wire and keep it.” 


The Atlantic Telegraph bill was signed by 
President Pierce, on the third of March, 1856, 
the day before he went out of office; but the 
battle, arduous as it had been up to this date, 
was only just begun. It was not until years 
afterwards, when voyage after voyage had been 
made, when cable after cable had been lost and 
replaced, tried and found wanting, that Mr. 





Field was enabled to say, in the fulness of 
gratitude and triumph : 

«It has been a long, hard struggle. Nearly thirteen 
years of anxious watching and ceaseless toil. Often my 
heart has been ready to sink. Many times, when wan- 
dering in the forests of Newfoundland, in the pelting 
rain, or on the deck of ships, on dark, stormy nights— 
alone, far from home —I have almost accused myself 
of madness and folly to sacrifice the peace of my fam- 
ily, and all the hopes of my life, for what might prove 
after all but a dream. I have seen my companions 
one and another falling by my side, and feared that I 
too might not live to see the end. And yet one hope 
has led me on, and I have prayed that I might not taste 
of death till this work was accomplished. That prayer 
is answered; and now, beyond all acknowledgments to 
men, is the feeling of gratitude to Almighty God.” 


We can heartily commend Dr. Field’s book 
for its style as well as its intrinsic interest. No 
one should be ignorant of “ The History of the 
Atlantic Telegraph,” and Dr. Field has told it 
well. E. G. J. 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF AMERICA,.* 


No encouragement to the idea of a Conti- 
nental island lying between America and the 
Old World is given by Sir Daniel Wilson in 
his opening essay on “The Lost Atlantis.” 
He claims, rather, that America is itself an 
Atlantis, lost for ages from the knowledge of 
the world. Most of the essays in his volume 
deal with American subjects and the native 
populations ; their origin, character, and arts 
are studied. Sir Daniel did not believe in a 
single American Race, or at least not in one 
sprung from a single stock. He long ago sug- 
gested at least three mighty waves of migra- 
tion hither — one from an Asiatic cradle-land 
through the islands of the Pacific into North 
America; a second, starting from the Old 
World’s Atlantic seaboard, swept across the 
sea through the Canaries, Madeiras, and 
Azores, to the Antilles, Central America, and 
Brazil; the third passed from northern Asia 
by Behring’s Strait and the North Pacific 
islands. Upon the first of these our author 
dwells with particular fondness, and brings to 
its support the evidence of language, of shell 
money, of arts, and of deformations of the 
human skull. Various theories which try to 
deal with the matter in detail are mentioned, 
but they are said to be “not more substantial 
than the old legend of Atlantis.” That long 
ago there was contact between America and the 
rest of the world seems certain ; but it ceased. 





* Tue Lost Ariantis, and Other Ethnographic Studies. 
By Sir Daniel Wilson. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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« The evidence derived from language and from 
other sources points to the isolation of the 
American continent through unnumbered ages. 
The legend of the lost Atlantis is true in this, 
if in nothing else: that it relegates the knowl- 
edge of the world beyond the Atlantic, by the 
maritime races of the Mediterranean, to a 
time already of hoar antiquity in the age of 
Socrates or even of Solon.” The metallurgy 
of Mexico, the art of Yucatan, the Calendar 
used in the sacred rights of the Isthmian tribes, 
all of these may have developed on American 
soil. If, however, they did arise elsewhere and 
are migrant to these localities, we must find the 
evidence by searching study of the archeology 
of Central America — as yet too little known. 

The essay upon “ The Lost Atlantis ” is fol- 
lowed by others upon “The Vinland of the 
Northmen,” “Trade and Commerce in the 
Stone Age,” “Pre-Aryan American Man,” 
“The sthetic Faculty in Aboriginal Races,” 
“The Huron-Iroquois—a Typical Race,” “ Hy- 
bridity and Heredity,” “ Relative Racial Brain- 
weight and Size.” All are interesting and sug- 
gestive, but some are of particular value. In 
“ Trade and Commerce in the Stone Age ” we 
have an admirable accumulation of facts. The 
old flint quarries of England yielded mate- 
rial that was carried far from its source. So 
did the famous “ Flint Ridge” in Ohio. The 
copper of Lake Superior, the jasper of Missis- 
sippi, the red pipestone of Minnesota, travelled 
from hand to hand, and from tribe to tribe. 
Wilson’s Indian guides on the Neepigon River, 
although eight hundred miles from home, knew 
where to look for a prized material for their 
pipes, and carried it with them that distance. 
Such transfer of good materials was exceed- 
ingly common. Most Indian tribes have a 
characteristic form for their stone pipes, yet all 
types may be found in the red pipestone (cat- 
linite), and there is no room for doubt that 
the stone was transported in rough blocks and 
bartered by the quarriers to distant tribes. 
Most collections of Indian relics in New York, 
Ohio, Canada, ete., contain some specimen or 
two of gorgets or ornaments made of a gray- 
ish green clay slate with dark streaks. Dr. 
Bell seems to have located the old quarry from 
which this material came nearly one hundred 
miles north of Lake Nipissing. Our author 
does well to emphasize such facts. Commerce 
and the beginning of division of labor go very 
far back into the Stone Age. We are prone to 
think of that period as one of no accomplish- 
ment, when in reality it was marked by some 





most important steps in progress. Man made 
the stone implement, but it in turn made man. 
Society has been profoundly influenced by early 
arts and industries. 

The thought underlying the essay upon “ Pre- 
Aryan American Man” is this: that he was 
wonderfully backward. The older man in 
America proves to be the more startling in 
his unprogressive character. The “ phenome- 
non of unprogressive humanity, perpetuating 
through countless generations the same rudi- 
mentary arts, everywhere presents itself, and 
seems to me to constitute the really remarka- 
ble feature in American Ethnology and Ar- 
cheology.” ‘From all that can be gleaned 
. . . the whole condition of the Northern 
Continent has ever been the same. It might 
not inaptly be compared to an ever-recurring 
springtime, followed by frosts that nipped the 
young germ and rendered the promised fruit- 
age abortive.” Our author finds the reason 
for this condition in the openness of the conti- 
tinent from north to south, allowing of easy 
migrations of wandering tribes into sections 
where, if isolated, higher culture might have 
developed. 

One of the curious facts of ethnography is 
the capricious distribution of arts among tribes. 
While the Australian lacks the taste for carv- 
ing and painting, the Papuan possesses it in 
high degree. Although barbarians of low 
grade, the cave-men of Europe were real art- 
ists, and carved and etched bone, ivory, and 
horn with spirit. They stood alone in this re- 
spect in their day. The artistic sentiment of 
our American tribes presents many points of 
interest. Variable powers are found among 
them. The Haidahs and some of their neigh- 
bors in the far Northwest are carvers of 
skill. Their totem posts covered with her- 
aldic designs, and their pipes of blue-black 
slate are well known. Their passion for carv- 
ing expends itself upon everything: boxes for 
clothing, dishes for food, wands, masks, and 
rattles for the dance, paint-brush and knife 
handles — all are covered with their quaint 
patterns. In Mexico and Yucatan we find an 
equal passion for carving shown in the stone 
work of magnificent ruined buildings. In the 
mounds of Ohio and the Mississippi Valley, 
pipes of stone are found which have the forms 
of birds and animals and of men’s heads. This 
fondness for imitating natural objects — par- 
ticularly animal forms—is one of the character- 
istics of American art, and it reappears in pot- 
tery and in metal work. Everyone knows of 
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the imitative forms of some clay pipes among 
the Eastern tribes and of the vessels from the 
mounds from Mexico and from Peru. The 
Isthmian tribes were skilled in working gold 
into the forms of “ beasts, birds, and fishes, 
frogs and other natural objects. The frog is 
made with sockets for the eyes, an oval slit in 
front, and within each a detached ball of gold, 
executed apparently in a single casting.” ‘ In- 
genious toys, birds and beasts with movable 
wings and limbs, and fish with alternate scales 
of gold and silver, were wrought by the Mexi- 
can goldsmiths with so much skill that the 
Spaniards acknowledged the superiority of the 
native workmanship over any product of Euro- 
pean art.” In America painting per se was 
not widespread, although carvings were col- 
ored and picture-writing was prevalent. There 
is also at times a rather remarkable talent in 
map-drawing. A curious point is mentioned : 
the poorness of art taste among the Algonquins 
and Iroquois — peoples whose languages are 
unusually rich and flexible and capable of ex- 
pressing the most delicate shades of meaning. 

Lack of space forbids reference in detail to 
more of these essays: we wish briefly to notice 
that upon “ The Huron-Iroquois.” This “ typ- 
ical race” is no particular favorite of Sir Dan- 
iel Wilson. He admits its tremendous energy, 
but emphasizes its lack of artistic taste and 
fondness for war. The early home of the 
Huron-Iroquois, the beginnings of the Confed- 
eracy, and the history of the struggles between 
Algonquin and Iroquois, are discussed. The 
bulk of the essay, however, deals with linguis- 
tics. The language of the stock, its phonology, 
grammatical structure, power and capacity of 
expression, are interestingly treated, and a plea 
is made for more study of American languages. 
The recent works of Major Powell and his fel- 
lows in the Bureau of Ethnology, and those of 
Dr. Brinton and Horatio Hale, are examples 
both of what has been done and of what still 
remains to do in this field. 

It must be evident that this book is inter- 
esting. It is the last work of its honored au- 
thor, who did not live to see it in print. “The 
Lost Atlantis” is the last of a series of im- 
portant and stimulating works. Years ago, the 
“ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland” made its au- 
thor known to the scientific world. Later on, 
his “ Prehistoric Man” —essays like those in his 
latest volume, but less distinctively American 
— appeared. Then came “The Origin of 
Civilization,” and only a few months ago a lit- 
tle book on “+ Left-Handedness.” This last is 





interesting as being the result of the author 
himself being naturally left-handed. It is a 
careful study ; in it Sir Daniel shows that left- 
handedness, although an abnormality, has oc- 
eurred far back in history and even in pre- 
history. By a study of art-works of ancient 
primitive man, he claims that some of those 
old artists were left-handed. There follows a 
consideration of the various theories that have 
been propounded to explain why most men 
are right-handed rather than left-handed or 
ambi-dextrous. 

Sir Daniel Wilson was a careful student of 
Ethnography and Anthropology and a popular 
writer of books upon his favorite subjects ; but 
he was much more. He was a teacher of un- 
usual ability. For years the president of the 
University of Toronto, he was perhaps the 
pioneer teacher of Anthropology in America. 
For a dozen years or so, he gave courses 
throughout the University year to the senior 
classes. Because he was a pioneer, and be- 
cause they show the range of his classwork, 
the titles of his courses are here given : 

1. Ethnology as a factor in History: Science of Lan- 
guage in its bearings on Anthropology and History. 

2. Philological Classification of Races. 

3. Succession of Races in the Countries of Europe. 

4. Physical Evidences of Diversity in Races. 

5. Philological Evidences in Races. 

6. Prehistoric, Unhistoric, and Historic Races. 

In these courses of class-lectures, Sir Daniel 
Wilson has exerted an influence upon Amer- 
ican thought which has had no small part in 
developing the present interest and activity in 
Anthropology in this country. His pen rests 
and his tongue is silent, but his work lives 
and will live through years to come. 


University of Chicago. FREDERICK STARR. 





IN THE KEY OF BLUE.* 


Madame de Staél has said that the poem 
must be written to the picture, not the picture 
painted to the poem. Mr. John Addington 
Symonds has now given us an exemplification 
of this dictum in the initial essay of his “ In 
the Key of Blue, and Other Prose Essays.” 
Mr. Stedman assures us that as an “ exemplar 
of taste’ Mr. Symonds the author would have 
succeeded equally well as a painter, sculptor, 
or architect, and that “ his poems are suggest- 
ive to careful students only.” English litera- 
ture would have been the poorer by Mr. Sy- 


*In rue Key or Buvs, and Other Prose Essays. By John 
Addington Symonds. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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monds’s inability to escape from the city of 
fogs and murky atmosphere from time to time. 
His little excursions beyond the channel are 
always to the advantage and delight of his 
readers, and it was during a summer holiday 
spent in Venice that he found inspiration for 
his ingenious study, “In the Key of Blue.” 
In the “ glorious City in the Sea,” the prob- 
lem of color gradations under their most subtle 
aspects presents itself on all sides to the artist, 
he tells us ; and he is especially attracted by the 
qualities of the blue in the blouses, sashes, and 
trousers, with their dirt and stains of labor, 
and picturesque patchings of harder upon 
softer tones, combined with flesh-tints whether 
dark or fair. “ Under strong sunlight, against 
the greenish water of the canals, the color ef- 
fects of such chromatic deviations are piquant 
and agreeable.” 

Lady Archibald Campbell (in “ Rainbow 
Music”) gives an account of an ingenious 
American who invented an instrument a few 
years ago called a color-organ. In form this 
instrument is described as similar to the or- 
dinary musical instrument, but supplied with a 
set of colored glasses, having shutters behind 
them which open and close in response to the 
pressure on the keys. By touching different 
keys different harmonies of color are produced. 
With this device in mind, possibly, Mr. Sy- 
monds was struck by the idea that it would be 
‘amusing to try the resources of our language 
in a series of studies of what might be termed 
‘blues and blouses.’” The little symphonies 
that follow show the author to be a painter, in 
this instance, quite Whistleresque ; though he 
confesses that as an artist in language he feels 
the mockery of attempting “ effects which can 
only be adequately rendered by the palette.” 
We make room for the first of these color stud- 
ies, the figure being a facchino, who posed for 
the purpose : 

‘** A symphony of black and biue — 
Venice asleep, vast night, and you. 
The skies were blurred with vapors dank : 
The long canal stretched inky-biank, 
With lights on heaving water shed 
From lamps that trembled overhead. 
Pitch-dark ! you were the one thing blue ; 
Four tints of pure celestial hue : 
The larkspur blouse of tones degraded 
Through silken sash of sapphire faded, 
The faintly floating violet tie, 
The hose of lapis-lazuli. 
How blue you were amid that black, 
Lighting the wave, the ebon wrack ! 
The ivory pallor of your face 
Gleamed from those glowing azures back 
Against the golden gaslight ; grapes 
Of dusky curls your brows embrace, 
And round you alli the vast night gapes.”’ 








Three extracts from a diary “made in the 
May month of three several years” form the 
second of Mr. Symonds’s prose essays, “*« Among 
the Enganean Hills ”: 

“Those famous Enganean hills which bear, 
As seen from Lido through the harbor piles, 
The likeness of a clump of peaked isles.’’ 

The essay entitled “ Platonic and Dantesque 
Ideals of Love” is probably the one that aroused 
the censure of the compositor on the Ballan- 
tyne Press, and inspired his letter demurring 
to the moral tone of the “copy.” In the essay 
on Edward Cracroft Lefroy we have a sym- 
pathetic critique on a young man of rare merit 
and promise who died at thirty-five, and the 
whole volume of whose work was a thin book- 
let of a century of sonnets, a volume of ser- 
mons, and a collection of “ Addresses to Sen- 
ior School-Boys.” In “La Béte Humaine,” 
Mr. Symonds tells us that Zola is not a real- 
ist, but an idealist of the purest water. Other 
essays are on such a variety of subjects as “ Old 
Norman Songs”; “ Culture: Its Meaning and 
its Uses”; “Clifton and a Lad’s Love”; “ An 
Altar Piece by Tiepolo”; “On Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Song-Books,” ete. 

From the brief preface to Mr. Symonds’s 
collection, we learn that several of the essays 
appear for the first time, while others are re- 
published from the “ Fortnightly” and other 
magazines; and that there is an interval of 
more than thirty years between the earliest of 
the series and the latest. The selection is there- 
fore fairly representative of the different kinds 
of work in which the author has been princi- 
pally engaged. 

It is hard to make a choice from such a 
cabinet of gems. “Ideal Love” is an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Plato’s “Symposium ” 
and Dante’s * Vita Nuova,” and is somewhat 
in “ the allusive way”; while the meaning and 
uses of Culture in its broadest sense are clearly 
defined. Mr. Symonds has the happy faculty 
of adorning whatever he touches, and the gates 
leading into Greek, Italian, and French fields, 
fast-locked to so many critical writers of the 
present day, open at his command. 

A word may be permitted as to the excellent 
character of the typography of Mr. Symonds’s 
book, and on the striking design of its cover, 
which is a rather conventional but broad treat- 
ment of hyacinths and laurel, by Mr. C. S. 
Ricketts, not exactly imitative perhaps, but 
still a little suggestive of another “ exemplar 
of taste,”” Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. 


W. Irvine Way. 
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LopGE TALES OF THE BLACKFOOT 
INDIANS.* 


Amid the increasing swarm of books issuing 
from the press, one of the few that can claim 
an unmistakable raison d’étre for more than 
an ephemeral existence is Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell’s just issued “ Blackfoot Lodge Tales.” 
The volume is a handsome one of 300 pages, 
the first 173 of which contain a collection of 
Indian legends, the remainder of the book be- 
ing devoted to the domestic life, customs, 
superstitions, etc., of the Blackfoot tribe. The 
stories bear every indication of having been 
rendered with careful fidelity to the originals, 
and the author has succeeded in preserving 
much of the aroma which is so commonly lost 
during transmutation into a foreign tongue. 

There are many points of contact between 
these stories and the legends of other races 
with which we are acquainted. The medicine 
man wears many of the familiar features of the 
wizard and enchanter (we are tempted to add, 
also, of the clairvoyant and medium of our 
own day), dreams and omens abound, the 
were-wolf or loup-garou is distinctly seen, and 
strange metamorphoses occur. In the preface 
the author aptly says of these tales: 

“Their similarity to those current among the Ojib- 
was and other Algonquin tribes is sufficiently obvious 
and altogether to be expected, . . . but it is a little 
startling to see in the story of the Worm Pipe a close 
parallel to the classical myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. 


In another of the stories is an incident which might 
have been taken bodily from the Odyssey.” 


But a distinctive flavor pervades the whole. 
These tales, listened to from dusky lips by the 
embers of the Blackfoot lodge on long winter 
nights (many of them must not be told by day), 
bring back to us the breath of the mountain 
and prairie and the musky odor of the buffalo 
herd. Sometimes the same incident occurs in 
different stories and is told in language which 
is almost identical. As an example we give 
the following, which is in two stories : 

« The sun had set and rain was beginning to fall. Owl 
Bear looked around for some place where he could sleep 
dry. Close by he saw a hole in the rocks. He got down 
on his hands and knees and crept in. Here it was very 
dark. He could see nothing, so he crept very slowly, 
feeling as he went. All at once his hand touched some- 
thing strange. He felt of it. It was a person’s foot, 
and there was a moccasin on it. He stopped and sat 
still. Then he felt a little further. Yes, it was a per- 
son’s leg. He could feel the cowskin legging. Now 
he did not know what todo. He thought perhaps it 
was a dead person, and again he thought it might be 





*Bracxroor Loper Tarzes. By George Bird Grinnell. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





one of his relations, who had become ashamed and 
turned back after him. Pretty soon he put his hand 
on the leg again and felt along up. He touched the 
person’s belly. It was warm. He felt of the breast, 
and could feel it rise and fall as the breath came and 
went, and the heart was beating fast. Still the person 
did not move. Maybe he was afraid. Perhaps he 
thought that it was a ghost feeling of him. Owl Bear 
now knew this person was not dead. He thought he 
would try if he could learn who the man was, for he 
was not afraid. His heart was sad. His people and 
his relations had left him, and he had made up his mind 
to give his body to the Snakes. So he began and felt 
all over the man,—of his face, hair, robe, leggings, belt, 
weapons, and by and by he stopped feeling of him. He 
could not tell whether it was one of his people or not. 

“ Pretty soon the strange person sat up and felt all 
over Owl Bear, and when he had finished he took the 
Piegan’s hand, and opened it and held it up, waving it 
from side to side, saying by signs, ‘Who are you?’ 
Owl Bear put his closed hand against the person’s cheek 
and rubbed it. He said in signs ‘ Piegan,’ and then he 
asked the person who he was. A finger was placed 
across his breast and moved across it zigzag. It was 
the sign for ‘Snake.’ ‘Hai yah,’ thought Owl Bear, ‘a 
Snake, my enemy.’ For a long time he sat still, think- 
ing.” 

But the sequels to the two stories are very dif- 
ferent. In one case the Blackfoot and the 
Snake, hereditary foes, become fast friends and 
allies; in the other the Blackfoot practises 
dissimulation, and at daylight slays the Snake. 

The portion of Mr. Grinnell’s book devoted 
to the customs and domestic life of the Black- 
feet bears evidence of careful and painstaking 
observation, and contains some curious facts 
which it is believed have not heretofore been 
published. Its perusal must correct some 
curious misapprehensions concerning Indians. 
For instance, it would surprise many to learn 
that suicides were very common among the In- 
dians of the plains in their primitive state. 
The suicides were mostly young women, and 
disappointment in love was usually the cause. 
The method selected was generally the repul- 
sive and unromantic one of hanging with a 
strip of smoky buffalo rawhide. 

A singular custom among the Blackfeet was 
that of not permitting a member of the tribe 
to speak to his mother-in-law, nor were the two 
permitted to notice or recognize each other in 
any way. They might live near each other in 
the same village, but from the day of the es- 
pousals they were as strangers. It may be ob- 
served that the same singular rule prevails in 
other tribes of the plains. 

Under the head of “ Hunting” is a graphic 
description of an ancient method of taking the 
buffalo. 


“The piskun was a large corral or enclosure built 
out from the foot of a perpendicular cliff or bluff, and 
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formed of natural banks, rocks, and logs or brush — 
anything, in fact, to make a close, high barrier. In 
some places the barrier might be only a fence of brush, 
but even here the buffalo did not break it down, for they 
did not push against it, but ran round and round within 
the enclosure, looking for a clear space through which 
they might pass. From the top of the bluff, directly 
over the piskun two long lines of rock piles and brush 
extended out on the prairie diverging from each other 
like the letter V, the opening over the piskun being at 
the angle.” 

The buffaloes were decoyed into this V and 
then driven down over the cliff into the corral 
at the foot of it. This practice was still used 
by the Blackfeet up to within forty years ago, 
and older members of the tribe still speak with 
enthusiasm of the plenty that successful drives 
brought to the camp. 

An instructive chapter in Mr. Grinnell’s 
book is one entitled “The Blackfoot of To- 
day.” It is evident that the author does not 
subscribe to the sentiment, ** Good Indian, dead 
Indian.” On the contrary, he discerns in the 
living Indian much that is good, and regards 
with deep sympathy his pathetic situation, cut 
off from his happy and romantic past, as seen 
through the mist of years, and struggling 
with the inexorable present and future which 
threaten to sweep him away and submerge 
him. 

Mr. Grinnell’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the fascinating study of the folk-lore of 
our Indian tribes, and no collection of such lore 
can be complete without it. It is written ina 
simple, unpretentious, and lucid style. In clos- 
ing, we wish to note that Mr. Grinnell, perhaps 
adopting the phrase of white trappers and fron- 
tiersmen, curiously uses the expression “ Buf- 
falo Rock ” to designate the bit of flint or small 
shell petrifaction used by the Indians in their 
incantations for success in buffalo-hunting. 


E. L. Hueerns, U.S. A. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


-_— Tue preface to Mr. C. L. Shad- 
fede well’s “The Purgatory of Dante 
translation of Dante. 41; >hieri: An Experiment in Literal 
Verse Translation” (Macmillan) contains a con- 
cise and admirably clear statement of his reasons 
for choosing the metre of Andrew Marvell’s “Ode 
to Cromwell” as an equivalent for Dante’s terza 
rima. Prose translations of the Divine Comedy 
are unsuccessful, he says, because they frankly or 
tacitly give up the attempt to reproduce the mu- 
sical cadences of the original. Terza rima is, 
however, virtually impossible in English. The prob- 











lem, therefore, is, what natural metrical form in 
English affords a favorable opportunity for the 
close translation which Dante’s style and thought 
demand, and is at the same time the nearest equiv- 
alent, in effect, of the terza rima. Marvell's ode, 
the metre of which Mr. Shadwell suggests as a so- 
lution, consists of a series of stanzas, each of which is 
composed of a pair of eight-syllabled iambic lines and 
a pair of six-syllabled iambic lines. The advantages 
of this metre are as follows. First, Dante’s terzine 
are usually complete in themselves, so far as the 
verse-form goes ; each terzina can thus be rendered 
by one of Marvell’s stanzas, which are equally com- 
plete. Second, the capacity of the two stanzas is 
nearly equal, twenty-eight syllables in English to 
thirty-three in Italian. Third, the two six-syllabled 
lines may appropriately contain what the last line 
of Dante’s terzina frequently expresses, “a subor- 
dinate clause, a reflexion, a simile, an illustration, 
a parenthetic statement of any kind.” The disad- 
vantages of Marvell’s stanza as a translation of 
the terzina Mr. Shadwell does not state. They are, 
briefly, these. First, in the English metre the effect 
of rhyme is much more strongly prominent than it 
is in the Italian. In any nine lines of Dante, for 
instance, there are three rhyme sounds and eight 
rhyming words; in the corresponding lines of the 
translation, however, there are six rhyme sounds 
and twelve rhyming words. Second, the result of 
translating the third line of the terzina by two Er- 
glish lines is that frequently a slight addition must 
be made to the thought of the original; che lascia 
dietro a sé mar si crudele (I. 3), for instance be- 


eed “That cruel sea unkind 
For ever left behind.” 

Third, the Italian system links the terzine by a con- 
necting rhyme ; in the English system each stanza 
is entirely separate from that which follows it. 
Fourth, the two eight-syllabled lines give as a rule 
space enough for an adequate rendering of the 
thought in the first two lines of Dante's terzine ; but 
the two six-syllabled lines, which are usually (and 
almost necessarily ) devoted to Dante’s third line, 
give to it a degree of prominence which cannot but 
destroy the symmetry of the thought. In spite, 
however, of these theoretical and practical disad- 
vantages, Mr. Shadwell’s translation is not only in- 
teresting but good. It has music, it has cadence ; 
it is accurate and at the same time graceful, and, 
whether it is or is not an adequate rendering of 
Dante, it shares the merits of Fitzgerald’s transla- 
tions in so striking both the ear and the eye as an 
independent English poem that it seems, and is, 
worth reading for its own sake. Of course there 
are many points of detail which one would like to 
discuss, but these would be inappropriate in this 
brief notice. Here it is sufficient to characterize 
Mr. Shadwell’s methods and its results as a whole, 
leaving to the reading public, which is the final 
judge in matters of translation, the decision as to 
its adaptation to the English ear and taste. The 
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volume, it should be added, is beautifully printed 
and bound, contains the Italian text side by side 
with the translation, and is not disfigured by foot- 
notes. 


Representative Iv would be difficult to say when we 
fogteracce* have examined a text-book on En- 
to Tennyson. glish literature more attractive or 
more promising than the volume by Mr. Henry S. 
Pancoast entitled “ Representative English Litera- 
ture” (Holt). This work embodies the modern 
idea. English literature is neither a mere cata- 
logue of names, nor a mass of literary criticism 
profound or dense as it may chance ; it is the ree- 
ord of the thought, the taste, the style of English 
writers for the past ten centuries or more, and a 
magnificent dower it is. The author evidently rec- 
ognizes this as his principle, and suits his method 
to it. The field is divided into—I., The Period of 
Preparation (670-1400) ; II., The Period of Ital- 
ian Influence (1400-1660) ; IIL, The Period of 
French Influence (1660-cir. 1750); IV., The 
Modern English Period. Within the compass of 
these successive periods the author treats in detail 
of the master spirits of each epoch, emphasizing 
their influence and their relation to the before and 
after, not ignoring the continuity and intelligibility 
of the whole. In accord with the spirit of the 
work, selections are included illustrative of style 
and matter, in most instances these illustrations be- 
ing given entire. In thus selecting from among the 
masterpieces those which would best exhibit the 
power and place of those who wrote them, the au- 
thor has often found himself perplexed by the neces- 
sary limitation of space at his command. How 
well he has succeeded, under the difficulties of the 
situation, may be judged by these examples. The 
essay “Of Great Place” is a happy exponent of 
Bacon’s personality as well as of his style; and 
“Christ's Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago” 
brings Lamb vividly before us in a double sense. 
Carlyle’s chapter on Burns (from “ Heroes and 
Hero Worship”), and Macaulay's“ Samuel John- 
son,” serve their two-fold purpose excellently. “The 
Rape of the Lock” is typical of Pope; and the 
two pendent portraits of the man in serious and in 
mirthful mood are representative of Milton's earlier 
period, while brief quotations from the great epic 
and two or three of the most familiar sonnets re- 
flect the sterner and loftier spirit of the Puritan 
poet’s latter days. It is a pity that Shelley's « Sky- 
lark” alone, masterpiece though it be, should be 
obliged to stand as sole indicator of that poet's 
genius; and we are inclined to think that Brown- 
ing’s abstruse though vigorous and pregnant mind 
is rather masked than illuminated by the some- 
what commonplace perspicuity of “ Evelyn Hope,” 
“ Mulyékeh,” and “ My Last Duchess”; yet it is a 
relief not to find the “ Pied Piper” or the story 
of the famous ride from Ghent presented as the 
chef d'ceuvre of the master. It is with special pleas- 
ure that we note the selection of the magnificent 











“Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” 
as illustrative of the dead laureate’s most splendid 
work; and it is no error of judgment which in- 
cludes “ Crossing the Bar” as representative of the 
perfect lyric poet of the century. There are other 
points upon which we would be glad to touch. 
Some may fail to see the necessity of incorporating 
entire the “ Merchant of Venice” in a volume of 
this kind, so many cheap and satisfactory texts of 
the dramatist now-a-days lying at hand. But it is 
rather with approval than with adverse criticism 
that Mr. Pancoast’s volume should be received. 
It comes at a good time, contains many helpful in- 
novations, and successfully maintains its claim for 
place. In fact, we have never seen a text-book for 
the general study of English literature that we 
could more heartily commend. 


Tue world still waits (and that 
with great patience on the whole, 
or else with great unconcern) for 
some Taine to treat Realism in Modern Fiction 
with a view to its development alongside other phe- 
nomena of the nineteenth century, or for some 
Matthew Arnold to let his consciousness play freely 
round it, with a view of seeing what it really is at 
the present time, te the disregard of all docketing 
and pigeon-holing. Meanwhile, there is interest in 
in Mr. F. P. Stearns’s “ The Real and Ideal in Lit- 
erature,” (Cupples Co.) which from its title and 
preface would seem to be meant, in part at least, as 
a contribution to the question. Mr. Stearns, how- 
ever, probably wished only to consider certain fun- 
damental points concerning art, and as to practical 
Realism he would seem to be willing to let it take 
care of itself, if it can. Of Grimm’s Essays, Mr. 
Stearns says: “ They are like easy, pleasant con- 
versation in Professor Grimm’s own study.” Some- 
thing of the same sort might be said of the essays 
in hand. In reading them, one wanders along in his 
thought, while the author discourses agreeably upon 
Realism and Romance, upon the Classic and the 
Romantic, upon the Real and the Ideal. He treats 
his subjects with the informal ease of a well-read 
man of the world, dropping by the way interesting 
judgments upon men of letters and good remarks 
upon matters of criticism. He has great store of 
entertaining anecdote ; and his examples are illum- 
inating. Yet all this is somewhat hard reading ; 
for the natural consequence is, with most readers, 
that they will be so taken up with externals that they 
will totally miss the logically-connected thought. 
The editor spoken of in the preface, who refused 
some of the essays on the ground that nine-tenths 
of his readers would not be able to understand 
them, was in a way quite right; for in the case of 
many readers the real line of thought would never 
present itself to be understood. We may be ex- 
cused, however, from commenting on the ideas in 
the book, for our reason is not that they are not 
worth it, but rather that nothing would be gained 


A timely discussion 
of the Real and 
deal in Literature. 
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from a cursory discussion of them. Mr. Stearns’s 
view agrees somewhat, it may be remarked, with 
that of Mr. Crawford, who thinks that there might 
well be some Realism in a novel and some “ Ro- 
mantism” too. The bases for their views are, 
however, somewhat different. Mr. Stearns does 
not seem to recognize that an implied contract be- 
tween the book-buyer and the book-seller, the reader 
and the author, is to be held as a real force among 
the canons of Art. His standpoint is rather his- 
torical than commercial,— historical in the sense of 
regarding the development of the human mind, 
however, not necessarily chronological. Besides 
the essays more particularly referred to in the title 
of this volume, there are others on various matters 
of literary interest. Among these last, detaching 
itself somewhat from all the rest of the book through 
its vitality and intensity, is one upon Fred Wads- 
worth Loring. ‘To those who knew this man of let- 
ters too early cut off, and to those who know of 
him, his short career has always been a sort of an 
inspiration. This book, dedieated to him, is in no 
way unworthy of its dedication; and yet perhaps 
its worthiest part is the wreath laid on the grave of 
one for whom, had she but known him, his country 
might in time have conceived a monument more 
adequate in breadth of feeling, but not more im- 
pressive nor more fitting. 


Ir 1s hard to acquit the Rev. Alfred 
J. Church of the crime of “ book- 
making ”’ in his last venture, “ Stories 
from the Greek Comedians” (Macmillan). <A 
lively scholar in one of Moliére’s comedies boasts 
that he has put all Roman history into madrigals. 
Mr. Chureh seems bent on giving us the whole of 
ancient literature in “ stories.” The “ Story of the 
Iliad” and the “ Story of the Odyssey ” are admir- 
able books for beys. Herodotus, the prince of story- 
tellers, and Livy, in the earlier books, would lend 
themselves excellently to the method; and even 
Thueydides and Tacitus might, with sacrifice of 
their distinctive literary and philosophic flavor, be 
reproduced as simple tales of combat and adven- 
ture. But here we draw the line. The interest of 
Greek tragedy did not lie in the plot, which was 
already familiar to the spectator, but in the high 
poetic strain of meditation that moralized the strife 
of passions and the conflict of will and destiny. 
Nothing is gained for true culture or sound educa- 
tion by imposing the external forms of such liter- 
ature on minds that are not ripe to appreciate its 
inner significance. That is the method by which 
the feeble folk of Roman and Byzantine rhetori- 
cians taught the great literatures of the past, and 
with our epitomes, réswmés, and University Exten- 
sion syllabuses, we are fast faring in the same 
direction. Still more futile is the attempt to water 
down the fiery full-bodied wine of Aristophanes 
into an innocuous and palatable beverage for the 
youthful palate. Knowledge of the contemporary 
tragedy, minute acquaintance with Athenian social 
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and political life, a fearless acceptance of buffoonery, 
scurrility, indecency even, if salted with wit ; — 
these are the mental qualities requisite to a hearty 
relish of Aristophanes. They are not desirable 
qualities in the mind of a healthy boy. Simplifica- 
tion here is falsification. What can the story-lov- 
ing boy make of the analysis of the styles of Euri- 
pides and schylus in the “ Frogs”? And from the 
lame and impotent conclusion of Mr. Church's 
Bowdlerized version of the “Ecclesiazouse,” what 
can he infer except that Aristophanes was a very 
prosy and inconsequential old duffer? But though 
ill-adapted for the boys who are to read Mr. Church's 
other stories, the book may serve another class of 
readers very well. It will help to vivify the En- 
glish student’s conception of a Greek comedy and 
may well take its place on the shelf beside Frere’s 
translations (in Morley’s “ Universal Library ” ) 
and the volume on Aristophanes in the “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.” 


In “Japan in Art and Industry ” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), Mr. Félix 
Régamey has added one more to 
the long list of worthless books about the « Land of 
the Rising Sun.” It is a collection of miscellaneous 
notes and comments, carelessly written, and marred 
by much inaccuracy. The conception is a good 
one. If well carried out it would have furnished a 
desirable hand-book for popular use, differing 
somewhat in scope from Professor Chamberlain’s 
“ Things Japanese,” and making a convenient sup- 
plement to that admirable work. But although the 
book contains a great deal of information, largely 
the result of personal observation by the author, 
the numerous errors, some of which appear upon 
almost every page, make it practically valueless. 
Many of these errors are due to careless writing. 
For instance, we are told that “ Birth, baptism, 
marriage, and decease are celebrated in the fam- 
ily.” The italics, of course, are ours. More mis- 
leading are such statements as, “Japanese of the 
old school avoid pronouncing on this day [the first 
of January] the syllable shi, the root word of 
death. This would be a bad omen, and, as this 
syllable enters into an infinite number of words, 
the avoidance involves interminable periphrases.” 
The fact is that avoidance of the use of shi on 
New Year's day is the exception rather than the 
rule, even among Japanese who have not fallen 
in with the new order of things. Only among a 
few of the ignorant and superstitious does the 
custom prevail. The mistakes of the author have 
been supplemented by numerous blunders on the 
part of the translator, some of which,— as, for in- 
stance, calling the peculiarly Japanese art of Flower 
Arrangement “ The Art of Making Bouquets,”— 
are apparently attributable to unfamiliarity with 
the subject-matter. No reliance should be placed 
on the Japanese words printed in this book. Many 
of them are incorrectly given; and the translator 
has retained the erratic French spelling employed 
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by Mr. Régamey, instead of substituting therefor 
the now generally accepted system of phonetic 
transliteration. The only thing of real value in 
the book is a “ Bibliography of Japan,” and even | 
that is far from being complete. 


Dr. Kart Heine. Doctor Karl Heinemann’s excellent 
manws menor’ monograph on “Goethe's Mutter” 
Mutter.” 


(Heaven bless her!) originally pub- 
lished in 1891, comes to us now in its fourth revised | 
and improved edition (Leipzig: Artur Seemann). 
This conscientious work, full of documents and piec- 
tures from “die Quellen,” has already received a 
good deal of well-merited attention, and has pro- 
vided the nucleus for a notable article entitled 
“ Bourgeois d’autrefois” in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes ” of the first of July last. It appears that 
the amiable Frau Aja had to encounter, even in her 
illustrious son, something of the same egoism and 
lack of tenderness from which in his father both 
that son and she had suffered so much. Anything 
relating to this delightful mother, who grew up, as 
she said, with her Wolfgang, and possessed the true 
fountain of eternal youth—a serenely practical 
and cheerfully poetical spirit —is sure to be wel- 
come, especially when presented in so readable and 
so attractive a form as this work by Doctor Heine- 
mann. The fourth edition is superior to the first in 
containing twenty pages of additional matter, con- 
sisting partly of an index, partly of more numer- 
ous and more extended notes, partly of additional 
cuts printed in the text. Besides these cuts paged 
with the text, there are several cuts inserted. In 
all sixteen valuable illustrations are added, some of 
them full-page and some double-page. Would it not 
he worth while for some qualified person to translate 
this admirable work into English ? 








Tat Mr. Freeman should have 
started out to write the history of 
the Normans in Sicily, and, after 
publishing over a thousand pages, have died and 
left his story told only to the times of Alcibiades, 
is a cause of abiding regret to all students. But it 
is aggravating to pick up a popular one-volume his- 
tory of « Sicily” (Putnam ) from his pen and find 
that this also comes short — by just missing it — 
of the period of Norman conquest. It seems a per- 
versity of fate that the unequaled knowledge of 
Mr. Freeman on that special period should all be 
buried with him, when the time given to this 
brief sketch of ancient Sicily would have been suf- 
ficient for giving us at least a summary view of the 
days since 1060. Mr. Freeman expected to add a 
second volume — covering the Norman period —to 
the one under consideration, but his sudden death 
ended all. The great historian of England's Nor- 
man conquest touched no page of history which he 
did not make luminous, and so, putting away una- 
vailing regret, one soon finds his usual mastery in 
this his last volume. The period of Greek settle- 
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summary a treatment, and the wars of Gylippus, of 


| Agathocles, of Pyrrhus, and of the Carthaginians 


are dealt with in detail. Mr. Freeman’s happy 
manner of writing history “on the spot” gives to 
his pages a local coloring of extreme familiarity and 
accuracy, and we follow with him the march of 
Greek and Carthaginian, as we have followed him 


| in former days over the vales of Normandy and the 


downs of England. This book was a residual 
product for the author, a sort of condensed essence 
of his larger work, but it is one of the very best in 
” series. 


“Uncie Remus and His Friends ” 
( Houghton ), by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, gives us a new collection of 
stories and songs transcribed from the lips of the 
plantation negro. Our delight in the collection is 
only tempered by the author’s announcement that 
the book contains “ Uncle Remus’s good-by ” to the 
public. We cannot have too much matter of this 
sort, particularly matter collected and edited with 
so happy a mixture of sympathy with intelli- 
gence, and we trust that Mr. Harris may yet be led 
to reconsider his resolution. Many of the stories 
now published were gathered from Mr. Harris's 
household servants. He tells us that “there has 
been a general understanding in my household for 
a dozen years or more that preference was to be 
given in the kitchen to a cook of the plantation 
type.” After this statement we are not surprised 
when told that “it has sometimes happened that 
digestion was sacrificed to sentiment.” The au- 
thor’s children, also, were enlisted as detectives in 
the work of ferreting out bits of half-forgotten 
folk-lore, and proved themselves most efficient aids 
in the work. 


Uncle Remus’s 
* good-by” volume, 


sutton A votume of “Essays and Ad- 
and Addresses by the dresses” by the late Canon Liddon 
tate Canon Idddon. (TY ongmans) includes two lectures 
on Buddhism, two on the life of St. Paul, and three 
papers on Dante read before the Oxford Dante So- 
ciety. Between the lectures and the Dante Society 
papers there is a marked difference of treatment, 
the former being adapted to popular audiences, and 
the latter fitted for the hearing of scholars. The 
popular lectures, which are of slight value, discuss 
their subjects from the strictly orthodox stand- 
point, those upon Buddhism giving to their subject 
a treatment as sympathetic as could perhaps be ex- 
pected from the professional spokesman of another 
faith. The papers devoted to Dante are, on the 
other hand, of considerable scholarly importance. 
The first two diseuss the influence of Aquinas upon 
the poet, as illustrated mainly by the “Commeda,” 
for the writer's limits are too narrow to allow the 
“Convito” tv be brought also within his scope. 
The other paper takes up the allied subject of 
“ Dante aad the Franciscans,” having mainly to do 
with Bonaventura, Bacon, and Duns Scotus. It is 
well that the relations of Dante to Dominican and 
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so thorough a theologian as Dr. Liddon, although 
the subject is hardly more than outlined in the few 
pages of attention that it here receives. 








ee Mr. J. E. C. WELLDon’s translation 
precise rendering of of the Nichomachean Ethics of Aris- 
Aristotle's Eilics. tote (Macmillan) is worthy of the 
hand that gave us the “ Rhetoric” and the “ Poli- 
ties.” For all purposes except the technical study 
of Greek philosophic terminology, it may well take 
the place of the original. There are some para- 
graphs—notably in the chapters on the intellectual 
virtues in the sixth book — where it is permissible 
to differ from the translator. But we have de- 
tected no lapses of negligence or defective scholar- 
ship. Mr. Welldon has succeeded in reproducing 
admirably what Schopenhauer calls the gliéinzende 
Trockenheit of Aristotle’s style. He does not at- 
tempt to render consistently each important word 
of the original by one corresponding English word, 
but he is very happy in the invention or discovery 
of simple idiomatic phraseological equivalents that 
reproduce the entire connotation of the Aristotelian 
term. To the schoolboy he may seem in some 
places to translate as “freely” as Jowett. The 
schoolmaster will note that the freedom is only ap- 
parent, and that the text is rendered with the ut- 
most precision down to the last particle. Why 
should not Mr. Welldon go on and give us the En- 
glish Aristotle for which students have been wait- 
ing so long? 


Breezy pen pic. “FOOTPRINTS of Statesmen during 
tures of seven En- the Eighteenth Century in England ” 
wish Statesmen. (Macmillan) is a series of breezy 
pen pictures by Reginald Baliol Brett, including 
Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Swift, Walpole, the two 
Pitts, and Fox. Mr. Brett writes better English 
than his use of the word during in his title-page 
leads one to expect. As he himself says in his “ ad- 
vertisement,” the book does not contain anything 
new, but it forms a very readable running commen- 
tary on the growth of popular and parliamentary 
government in England in the eighteenth century. 
The author is thoroughly familiar with the political 
life and the personalities of that period, and his es- 
timates of his band of seven are made with much 
discernment and cool judgment. As an aid to the 
study of the period in such a work as Lecky’s great 
history, it may find its fit place. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


THE latest volume of “The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library ” (Houghton), edited by Mr. George Laur- 
ence Gomme, carries on the subject of « English To- 
pography ” through the counties of Derbyshire, Devon- 
shire, and Dorsetshire. These collections of material, 
although hardly available for consecutive reading, throw 
many side-lights on the development of English his- 
tory, and are published in very attractive form. 





our days, based upon some personal observation, and 
told in newspaper correspondent style. Probably Mr. 
Frederic’s journalistic instincts lead him into exaggera- 
tion now and then, and probably the picture is painted 
in darker colors than strict historical truth would jus- 
tify, but we may make full allowance for these tenden- 
cies and yet find a residuum of cruelty and brutality in 
the treatment of its Hebrew population by the Russia 
of to-day to make us wonder if we are reading a chron- 
icle of nineteenth century civilization. 

Tue “ Abraham Lincoln” of Mr. W. H. Herndon and 
Mr. Jesse W. Weik (Appleton), published very unat- 
tractively a few years ago, is now reissued in a neat 
two-volume edition, with an introduction by Mr. Hor- 
ace White. It is one of the best, as well as one of the 
most intimate, of the many Lincoln biographies. Its 
treatment of the period of Lincoln’s presidency is rather 
summary, but of the earlier period, when Mr. Herndon 
was intimately associated with the subject of his biog- 
raphy, it gives nearly, if not quite, the most detailed ac- 
count that we possess. 

Mrs. L. B. Walford’s “Twelve English Author- 
esses” (Longmans) is a collection of commonplace 
sketches of the more famous Englishwomen of this and 
the last century, having no critical value, and only the 
biographical value possessed by a string of rather inco- 
herent anecdotes. The range of the volume is from 
Hannah More to George Eliot. 


“THE World’s Representative Assemblies of To- 
Day” is a study in comparative legisiation, by Mr. Ed- 
mund K. Alden, published in the Johns Hopkins polit- 
ical science series. It offers a summary of facts use- 
ful to students and teachers alike. The latest publica- 
tion of the American Economic Association is an account, 
by Dr. Frederick E. Haynes, of “The Reciprocity 
Treaty with Canada of 1854.” The study is instrue- 
tive, in view of the fact that our political quacks have 
recently brought forward the discarded nostrum with 
which it deals. A pamphlet of allied interest, sent us 
by The Open Court Publishing Co., is entitled «Earl 
Grey on Reciprocity and Civil Service Reform,” and 
prints letters upon these subjects by the veteran En- 
glish statesman, with comments by General M. M. 
Trumbull. 


Tue Rev. H. N. Hutchinson’s « Extinct Monsters ” 
(Appleton) presents, in an attractive volume, “a pop- 
ular account of some of the larger forms of ancient an- 
imal life.” The book gives us the latest reconstruc- 
tions of Dinosaurs and other “dragons of the prime,” 
both in drawings and descriptive text. Mr. Hutchinson 
is one of the best among English writers of popular sci- 
entifie literature, and his latest work is one of much in- 
terest and value. 


Tue following are books and pamphlets of Colum- 
bian interest: “Christopher Columbus and His Monu- 
ment Columbia” (Rand, McNally & Co.), is a compi- 
lation, by Mr. J. M. Dickey, of tributes in prose and 
verse to the discoverer and the land of his discovery. 
It is a curious hod « Columbus and the Find- 
ing of the New World,” by Dr. W. F. Poole, is a pri- 
vately printed pamphlet, which takes a rational view of 
the subject, and has the writer’s well-known qualities 
of incisive style. “The Cradle of the Colombos ” (U. 
S. Book Co.), by the Rev. Hugh Flattery, pretends to 
trace the family of the discoverer back to Bobbio and 
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the seventh century. The latest instalment of «Old 
South Leaflets” (Heath) consists of numbers relating 
to Columbus and other celebrated travellers connected 
with American history. 

THE new edition of “ Familiar Talks on English Lit- 
erature” (McClurg), by Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, 
shows considerable revision of the earlier ones, and a 
marked improvement upon them. The subject is car- 
ried down to the early nineteenth century, Scott being 
the subject of the closing chapter. The tone of the 
book is “familiar,” as the title indicates, and the esti- 
mates conventional. We think that such a work at- 
tempts the impossible in seeking to be at once a his- 
tory and a collection of extracts. The scraps of liter- 
ature that can alone be given in a volume of this size 
are not really representative, and yet they often pro- 
duce the illusion of acquaintance with an author. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





The coneluding volumes of Mr. Edward L. Pierce’s 
life of Charles Sumner are promised for early appear- 
ance. 

A government bill introduced into the French Cham- 
ber proposes a pension of 6000 franes for Madame 
Renan. 

A Philadelphia bibliophile has almost completed his 
collection of a full set of the works of the poets laureate 
of Great Britain. 

Messrs. Wise and Smart, who are at work upon a 
Ruskin bibliography, have already catalogued 1143 
items of Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 

A society for protection against publishers has been 
organized by sixty or more French authors, among whem 
are MM. Zola, Dandet, and Goncourt. 

Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, is acting as editor of “The Cosmopolitan” for a 
few weeks, while Mr. Walker is taking a vacation in 
the South. 

Mr. Theodore Watts, who knew Borrow intimately, 
has written the introduction to a new popular edition of 
“ Lavengro,” soon to appear in the “ Minerva Library 
of Famous Books.” 

A portrait of the late Bishop Brooks, etched by Mr. 
Charles A. Walker, is published by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co. It is an excellent piece of work, and is published 
at a moderate price. 

No less than 2268 newspapers are published in the 
United Kingdom, 146 of them being dailies. There 
are also, 1961 magazines and reviews, 456 of which are 
described as of “a decidedly religious character.” 

The Literarische Gesellschaft of Munich, which has 
recently been formed, intends arranging next March a 
Heine-Feier as a protest against the recent decision of 
the Town Council of Diisseldorf forbidding the erec- 
tion of a monument in the poet’s native town. 

M. Zola is undaunted by his latest failure to secure 
election to the French Academy, and informs a “ Temps” 
reporter that he remains a candidate for the chair of 
Renan, and that he will offer himself for that of John Le- 
moinne :—“ From my deathbed, if there were a vacancy, 
I should offer myself as a candidate.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed of Chicago, will soon pub- 
lish, through Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., a work on 
“Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern,” being a 








companion volume to the “ Hindu Literature” of the 
same author. The work will be illustrated by a num- 
ber of facsimile reproductions of manuscripts. 

Twenty-four performances of the music-dramas of 
Richard Wagner, from “ Die Feen” to “ Der Ring der 
Nibelungen ”— the complete cyclus, in fact, excepting 
« Parsifal”"—are announced by the Munich Hofthea- 
ter for next August and September. 

* Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature” and « The 
American Library Association Index to General Litera- 
ture ” will hereafter be continued from year to year by 
the “ Annual Literary Index,” which will catalogue 
both periodicals and collections of essays under a single 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The French Academy has resolved on abandoning for 
the present its “ Dictionnaire Historique,” a history of 
words which, after forty years, has not yet in four vol- 
umes reached the end of the letter A. It will proceed 
all the more actively with the ordinary dictionary, 
which appears about every twenty-five years. 

We gave in our last issue some figures illustrative of 
the publishing business for 1892 in England and the 
United States. According to “ La Bibliographie de la 
France,” over 13,000 volumes were issued in that coun- 
try in 1892, a number about as great as those for the 
two English-speaking countries combined. 


It seems that the account of “ Napoleon’s Deporta- 
tion to Elba,” printed in the March “Century,” was 
published in Dublin as a pamphlet in 1841. The fam- 
ily of the author, Captain Ussher, appear, however, to 
have acted in good faith in offering the manuscript as 
unpublished matter, for they claim to have had no 
knowledge of its previous appearance. 


That Voltaire was one of the most industrious of let- 
ter-writers is a fact familiar to every owner of his 
«(Euvres Completes,” in however old and imperfect an 
edition. All through the century, new batches of his 
letters have been coming to light, and the end is not 
yet, for a collection of some five hundred has recently 
been unearthed from the library of M. Tronchin, a Swiss 
gentleman. 

The proposal to exhibit the MS. of the « Flatejorbok ” 
at the World’s Fair has aroused so much adverse criti- 
cism in Denmark that the librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary in Copenhagen, in which the codex is now lodged, 
recently saw fit to give a public explanation of his posi- 
tion in the matter. While discreetly avoiding a de- 
tailed account of the negotiations, he states that the 
library officials have no authority to take such a step, 
and that the loan of the MS. will be made by order of 
the government. 

The late Mr. Freeman’s “ History of Federal Gov- 
ernment, of which only one volume, dealing with the 
Greek Federations, was ever published, has long been 
out of print. We are glad to hear that Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. will shortly publish a new edition of this 
work in one compact volume, edited by Mr. J. B. Bury 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Besides various minor cor- 
rections and additions left by the author in MS., the 
volume will contain a sketch of federal government in 
Italy which was found among his papers, and has never 
been published. 

Mr. J. M. Dent, the London publisher, appears to 
have an unerring instinct for what the book-lover, as 
distinguished from the general reader, wants to add to 
his collection. We have already to thank Mr. Dent for 
his exquisite editions of Landor, Peacock, and Jane 
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Austen, and now comes the news that he is about to pro- 
duce the novels of the Bronté sisters, in twelve volumes, 
Malory’s “Le Morte Darthur,” in two volumes, and 
Mackenzie’s ‘Man of Feeling.” Of the Malory we are 
told, the text will be that of the 1485 edition printed 
by Caxton, but the spelling will be partly modernized, 
obsolete words and such as have changed their mean- 
ings alone being printed in the old spelling. Professor 
Rhys is to contribute an introduction, and Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley is supplying drawings for ten photogravure 
and twenty other full page illustrations. 

“The Atheneum” gives us the following account of 
the one-volume Coleridge, soon to be issued by Messrs. 
Maemillan & Co., uniform with their Shelley, Words- 
worth, Arnold, and Tennyson, and edited by Mr. Dykes 
Campbell. «The text is founded upon the edition of 
1829, which is the last upon which the author was able 
to bestow personal care and attention. To the poems 
comprised in it have been added, as far as possible in 
chronological order, (1) all those omitted by Coleridge 
from the various collections issued in his lifetime, (2) 
all those hitherto added by his editors from whatever 
source, (3) a number which have escaped their notice, 
and (4) a further considerable number of poems and 
fragments which have hitherto remained in MS. These 
last appear with the sanction of Mr. Ernest Coleridge, 
the author’s grandson and literary executor. In along 
introduction Mr. Campbell has supplied a more com- 
plete and accurate narrative of the events of the poet’s 
life than has yet appeared. In the appendices are 
given the original versions of several poems which af- 
terwards underwent great alteration, while the notes, 
which are unusually full, will, it is believed, throw much 
new light upon the circumstances under which many of 
the poems were written, and so be of service not only 
to students of the poems, but to all who are interested 
in the character and career of the poet.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 


We give below a carefully prepared and classified 
list of the publications to be issued this spring by Amer- 
ican Publishers. The list is a rather more extensive 
one than a year ago, every department of literature be- 
ing very fully represented. These announcement lists, 
which have for many years been made a regular semi- 
annual feature of THe Drat, are found of particu- 
lar value to librarians and book-sellers, as well as inter- 
esting and instructive to the large class of general read- 
ers who take an active interest in the world of books 
and bookmen. It should be noted that books already 
issued and received at THe D1Au office are not an- 
nounced in this list, but are entered, instead, in the reg- 
ular List of New Books on page 192. A few additional 
announcements, which reached us too late for insertion, 
will appear in the issue of THe Drat for April 1. 








History. 
The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, by Anatole Lero 
thenlien, "trom the third 


; with annotations, 

French edition, by Z. A. Ragozin, to be complete in three 
, yet See $3.00.— The Church in the 

. 64-170, with Sore of later 

Crt Hors in “_ Minor, by W. Ramsay, 

er tlines of Roman History, Ww Hear F. Pelham, 
$1.75.— The Story of Poland, by W rfill, illus., 
“Story of the Nations,”’ $1.50.— Venice: An Historical 
Sketch of the Republic, by Horatio F. Brown, with maps, 
$4.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 





fone of Aenedienn, Biststonl 1d iterature, by Dr. J. M. 
Vincent. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. ) 
Rise of the British Dominion in India, by Sir Alfred L 
with colored maps, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s = 
New York. ) 
om s mat we new illustrated edition, oceed by Mrs. 
Green Miss Kate Norgate, Vol. II., $5.00. 
, RF. & Brothers, New York.) 


From Chattanooga to Petersb under Generals Grant 
and Butler: A Contribution to the na of the War, b 
illiam Farrar Smith, with maps, ete. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. ) 
lish History forAmerican Readers, by by Tiguee Wentworth 
inson and Dr. Edward » illus.— The Land 
‘of Home Rule: Being an Account of the History and In- 
stitutions of the _, ¢. Man, b ~ 7" Walpole, $1.75. 
(Longmans, Green ., New ork.) 
History of the ie, of Lewis and Clark, new limited 
edition, with notes by Elliott Coues, 4 vols., $12. 50; spe- 


gl edition on hand-made linen paper, $25. 00. (Francis 


° r, New York.) 
Stories of lish History, by Albert E. Blaisdell, illus.— 
Historic ions of } 


land, b: Samuel Adams 
Drake, illus. (Lee & Sh ay Hk y 


a 3 of an Old Manor House, Sutton Place, Guildford House, 
wy F Frederic Harrison, illus. ( Macmillan & Co., New 
ork. ) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Wagner and His Works, the Story of his Life with critical 
comments, by Henry T. Finck, 2 vols. een with portraits, 
$4.00.— Recollections = Middle "Life, by Francisque Sar- 

with portrait, $1.50.—Life of Michel Angelo, by John 
‘Addington S onds, new chea aapes edition, 2 vols., illus. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ) 

The Poet and the Man: Recollections and Sepeosintions Ss 
James Russell Lowell, ro ane — H. Underwood, LL.D 
$1.00. (Lee & Shepard, Boston 

Abraham Lincoln, by John T. Moree with portrait, * * Amer- 
ican Statesmen,’ $2.50.— John Ruskin: His ‘Life and 
a. by W. G. Collingwood, 2 vols., illus. (Houghton, 

in & Co., Boston. ) 


Resdietaan of Hawthorne, by Horatio Bridge, illus., $1.25. 
—The Earl of Aberdeen, by the Hon. Sir ur Gordon, 
** Queen’s Prime Ministers, ? $1.00. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Louis Agassiz: His Life and Vox, viv a F. {jeider, 
illus., ‘* Heroes of Science,” leon, Warrior 
and Ruler, by W. O’Connor Soma, — of the Na- 
tions,”’ $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Major-General Wayne, and the ~~ sylvania Line in the Con- 
tinental Army, by Charles J. Stillé.— Life of Benjamin 

lin, by ohn Bigelow, new anal edition, 3 vols., 
illus., $4.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 

me Life of the Rt. Hon. Robert Love, Viscount Sherbrooke, 

A. Sunes Martin, 2 vols., with 5 portraits on copper. 
i ae Green & Co., New York.) 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, from the French of Arvéde Barine, 


with preface by Augustin Birrell, ‘‘Great French Writers,”’ 
$1.00. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
Lives of Eminent Persons, reprinted from ‘‘ The Times,” 
Vol. IV., $1.25. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
Heine’s Life: Told in ay Own Letg at ~ from his 
letters, and y Karpeles by Arthur 


Dexter. (Henry Holt & Co., New vou ) 


The Life of Catherine Booth, the ‘‘ Mother of the Salvation 
Army,” by F. de L. Tucker, 2 vols., illus., $3.50 net.— 
Eliza Chappell Porter, a memoir by her Daughter, $1.50. 
(F. H. Revell Co., Chicago. ) 


y. Queen of Seots, and Her Latest English Historian, by 
F. Meline, new edition, with introduction by Mary 
EN Meline, $1.50. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Builders of American Literature : First series, including 
iographical Sketches of Authors born up to 1825.— The 
— — Cy gm | in, ~ uding his — 
lograp! with notes a memoir, by Epes Sargen 
$1.00. (Lee & Si Shepard, Boston. ) 
Picture and Text, by He “J it and illus- 
“tions, ) y Bene Ly) om fe Tins" Brothers, New 
or! 
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Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern, the growth and aw | 
velopment of the literature of Persia from its 
Babylon, 4,000 eg Age agp e with 

colored facsimile MS. $2.50. C. Griggs & Co., Chi- 


The Bee Bet Letters of sb og: Cowper, edited, with introduction 
by Anna B. Me ** Laurel-Crowned Letters,” $1.00. 
—A y aye “ Delights, Being Is Interwoven Verse and 
Prose from Breton woven, with i - 
troduction, _ Alexander B. Grosart. 
brary,’’ $1.25.— Selections from the Works. of Lord Ba- 

. con, “ Elizabethan Library,”’ $1.25. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. ) 

The Works of the Bronté po, in 13 vols., uniform with 
R. B, J ‘s new edition of Jane Austen.— The Po- 
etical Works of Coleridge, edited, with introduction, by J. 
| 5 Campbell, with 4+y— $1.75.— New volumes in 

Spenser's The Faerie Queen, 

Book L., by H. M. Porsival M. A | Tennyson's The 

Holy Gr » by G. C. Maca aa. 5 A.— New volumes in 

P il Classics "’: irsil’s neid, Book I., ed- 

ited by H. C. Johnson, Stories from the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, edited by W. P. Mustard.— The Adelphe of Ter- 
ence, edited, with introduction, etc., by Sidney G. A> 
more, M.A.— Maxims, by Goethe, translated b 
Bailey Saunders. - The Choice of Books, and other is Ie 
erary Pieces, by Frederic Harrison, 75 cts.—Shadows of 
the S euawadl series), by William Winter, 75 cts. 
(Maemi & Co., New York. ) 

Stories from the Rabbis, by Abram S. Isaacs, Ph.D., $1.25. 
(C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 

Essays and Sk 

i | a Doorware: - pe 


worth 
adelphia.) 
Homer and the Epic, by Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green 
& ew York. 
The Spirit of the ol r Contem P cele | » Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, edited, * with introduction, b > nson. 
Ruminations: A Series of Essa: by 1. tatthews. 
King Jobe, Richard II Hoary IV" (het petn Hcns 
ing n, fic + He rst 
IV. A ay _part), Henry V Richard Ne Sheny 
MA = +} in 1 vol., illus., 75 cts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ew 


Lit Blunders: A Chapter in the His’ of Human Er- 
ror, by Henry B. Wheatley, ‘$1. 25. (A.C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York.) 

Poetry. 

Gogh Feow jp Eestich ¥ , edited by W. H. Appleton. — 
Horatian Echoes : Metrical Tranalation of ‘Seven of the 
oe ue Horace, b: Tw sos 0. = with introduction by 

W. Holmes.— A Wayside Harp: A Volume of Poems, 


by Louise Imogen Guiney. ( Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 

The o Comptate Works of Alfred, lows Tenn . in one vol- 

— The Angels, by William Watson. (Mac- 


millan & Co., 
A Second Book of Verse, M * a $1.25. (Charl 
Seribner’s Sons, New Y. ork wane 
Echoes from the Sabine sere —- Certain Horatian L 
ies done into English by and Roswell M. Field 
limited paper edition, $5.00. (A. C. McClurg & Co.. 
icago. 


Christoforo Colon, 2 pemm, by ©. A. lnatius Dom and Lewis P. 


Johnson, with in nelly, illus., 
$5.00, (F. J. Schulte & Co- Ann 
El Nuevo Mundo, by Louis J. Block, $1.00, (C. H. Kerr & 
Chicago.) 


Fiction. 


Dr. Latimer: A Novel of Casco Bay, Cin Lanies Burn- 
-25.— Donald a Celine Sean y Eliza- 
Stuart Phelps.— A , AE. Constr a4 mo 


Howells, $1.50. (Harper & 
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ay 4 ee by Amanda M. Douglas. (Lee & 
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A Leafless iSpring, by Oustp £ Schubin, translated from the 
German by Mary J. Safford, $1.25. ~ John Gray by James 
Lane Allen, $1.00.— Little Miss Muffet, wy! Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, illus., $1.25.— Foes in Ambush by Capt. 
Charles King, U.S. x $1.25.— Man of Feeling, by Rob- 
ert Mackenzie, illus. "$1. 25.— Found Wanting, by Mrs. 
Alexander, $1.00.— Val Maria : A Romance of the Time 
of : leon I., by Mre. ll Turnbull, illus., $1.25. 

iddle of ae. wT E. Stone, $1. 25.— But 
=t.. Must Work Nouchette nN $1.00.— Was 
He the Other ? dy bel <p aon $1.00.— North Country 
— wa Betham Edwards, $1.00.— oe of the 
=) & Robert Jocelyn, $1. S (J. B. Lippin- 

je Co., iladel phia. ) 

Forthcoming volumes in uniform edition of F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s novels: To Leeward, Paul Patoff, —y" American 
Politician, Pietro Ghisleri, The Novel: What It Is.—The 
Great Chin Episode : A Novel, by Paul Cushing.—Forth- 
coming volumes in ‘* burgh ” edition of Scott: Heart 
of Midlothian, Bride of amermoor, Ivanhoe, The Mon- 
reer, The Abbot, Kenilworth. (Macmillan & Co., New 

ork 

Common fe by Elizabeth Sheppard, with introduction and 

Upton, 2 vols., with portraits, $2.50. 
(A, (ane. iy ia Chicago.) 

Old Rabbit the Voodoo, and Other Sorcerers, ar 
Alicia Owen, with introduction by Charles G 
illus., $2.00.— A Washington Symphony : A Story of So- 
ciety, by Mrs. William Lamont eeler, $1.25.— Marked 

‘*Personal,”’ by Anna Katherine Green. — A Conflict of 
Evidence, by R. Ottolengui.— A Literary Courtship, by 
Anna Fuller. a. P. Palen" s Sons, New York.) 

Without Dogma, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, translated by Iza 
Young, $1.50.— Pan Michael, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin, 2.00, — New edition of 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s novels, including Paul Clifford, 
2 vols., vo Night 1 vol., Ernest Maltravers, 1 vol., 
Alice, 1 vol ight and Morning, 2 vols.; per vol. , each 
with an etching by Garrett, $1.50.— New volumes in the 
new limited subscription edition of Dumas : Le Dame de 
Monsoreau, The Forty-five, The Three Musketeers ; each, 
2 vols., illus., $5.00. (Little, Brown & — ve Boston. ) 

The One I Knew the Best of All: A Memory of the Mind of 
a Child, by Mrs. Burnett.—Stories of av estern = by 
Octave t, illus. by Frost, $1.25.— Island N 
Entertainments, by R. L. Stevenson, illus. ( Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. ) 

Men, Women, ons aationy, & Ella Phases gee $1.25. 

Crown of Sham y Oecar F Day, 50 cts.—A 
Royal Robber, or the tok. of ioe in 1681, from 
the German, 50 cts.—La Veuve (The Widow), by Octave 
Feuillet, 50 cts. — Aurette, by Henry Greville, 50 cts. — 
The Chateau of the Mad Dog, by Leopold Stapleaux, 50 
ets.— A Fatal Love, from the = of Rauirez Arias, 
50 cts. —Leonore, by Adolphe Belot, 50 cts. (Morrill, 
Higgins & Co., Chicago. ) 

The oop Novel of Chicago, by Ge Read, $1.25.— 
Thekla usical Novel, by illiam » $1.25.— 
Colonel Adams, a Novel of the Far Want by Thomas P. 

, $1.25.—Ne ~ + edition of His Broken Sword, 

_ Louise Taylor, $1.25. (F. J. Schulte & Co., 


The £1 000, 00 Bank-Note od Other Stories, by Mark 
Twain, $1.00, — Elizabeth, Christian Scientist, by Matt 
Crim, $1.00. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 

Jock O’ Doon : A Story of the Carolina Coast, by Maria Beal. 
a» P; A any of New York and Nowpart, bs 4 

B. Piliote.—- The Felmeres, by Sarah B. Elliott 
yt Holt & Co., New York.) 

Asleep and Augie, a novel by Raymond Russell, $1.00. (C. 
H. Kerr & Co icago. ) 

Eastward to the lend of the Morning, by M. M. Shoemaker, 

$1.50.— Some Little of the Old Angel Still Left, by Mrs. 
John M. Clay, $1.25. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


The Sng, es SEN , by a Gree, Hume, “ Rialto Series,”’ 50 
cts. y& hicago. 


=> Mate of na a> "tame Sait” and Other Sheslen, by Mrs. 
Barr, illus., $1.25. (Robert Waneas's Sena, 
Rone Fork.) 


Books For THE YOUNG. 


b . by Amanda M. Douglas.—S Sights 
wy ey F—5 A- 5 Ot 
Optic, illus., $1.25. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
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Heroic Happenings Told i in Vi erse and Story, by E. S. Brooks, 
les 0 


illus. "y. Heroism,” $2.00. (G. tnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Old Miss Audrey, by Eveiyn Everett Green, $1.50. — Asce- 
line’s Ladders, by Ellen Louise Davis, $1.50.~—'Thorough- 
ness, talks with young men, by the Rev. Thain Davidson, 
50 cts. (F. H. Revell Co., Chicago. ) 


Two Ways of Becoming a Hunter, b dy Henry Cantionen, illus., 


$1.25.— Venting te the World, or t ishaps of 
Harry Vane & Horatio Alger, Jr., yt Ar 25. (Por- 
ter & Coates, iladelphia. ) 


TRAVEL AND DEscCRIPTION. 


The Story of Malta, by Maturin M. Ballou, $1.50.—A Satchel 
Guide for the Vacation Tourist in , for 1893, with 
maps, etc., $1.50. (Houghton, Mifflin Co. ly Boston. ) 

Tenting on the Plains, by Elizabeth B. Custer, now cheap 
edition, illus., $1.00. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 

Tropical America, a study of the social, political, and com- 
mercial conditions of the people, by Isaac N. Fo: rd, illus., 
$2.00.— The Real Japan, by Henry Norman, new chea) 4 
edition, illus., $1.50. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Where Three Empires Meet: A Narrative of Recent Travel 
in ~ ogy altistan, Ladak, Gilgit, ete., by F. A. 
Knight. | —_ Green & Co., New York. ) 

Studies of Trevsl, b A. Freeman, 2 —. with portrait, 
$1.50. . at ’s Sons, New York. 

Silhowetis Ye Life on the Prairie and in the Backwoods, 
, @ ee Uriel Hancock, $1.00. (C. H. Kerr & Co., 

icago 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


The Art of Sketching, by G. Fraipont, with 50 illustrations 
by the author, $1.00. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 

The Genesis of Art Form: An Essay in Comparative ZEs- 
otien, ape Raymond. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New Yor' 

Art for Art’s Sake, Lectures cn the Technical Beauties of 
Painting, by John C. Van Dyke, illus., $1.50.— Homes in 
City Country, by six eminent authors, with 100 illus- 
trations, $2.00. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

— — on ij aeruing to Draw containing examples from 

ton, Watts, etc., by G. W. ¢. Hutchinson. (Mac- 
ne ON Nee York. ) 

The Gentlewoman’s Pook of Art Needlework, by Miss Mas- 
ters, $2.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel Iphia. | 


ScIENCE AND NATURE. 


The amen 4 Chemin of the Animal Body, by Arthur 
illus. 7 ee = and 
the Construction of Dynamos, by 
B.S.—Embryol Bp pny by Drs. Korechelt _ 
Heider, transla d edited by E. L. Mark, Ph.D., and 
MeM. W oodworth, Ph.D. illus.— The Cell : Its Anat- 
ba and Phys og . Oscar Hertwig, translated by 
wae ‘ 
P. Laurie, .A.— Theory of Functions, by Frank Mor- 
- M.A., and James Harkness, M.A.— Resistance of 
Ships and "Serew Pro; ulsion, by ’D. W. Taylor.—The Me- 
chanics of Hoisting Machinery, by Dr. Julius Wei=bach 
and St Gustav Herrmann, authorized translation by 
Karl P. Dahlstrom, M.E., illus.—The Theory of Deter- 
minants, by Lens Gifford Weld, X, S.— Lectures on 
Human and Ani the soon Wilhelm Wundt, 
Ph.D., Lt — s e second , a edition by J. 
E. Crei ton, A.B., B. Titchener, A. B.—Theo- 
retical Mechanics, by y tt ® Ziwet. (Macmillan “< 
Co., New York.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomenon: A Working py 
for the Systematic o— of H ae o, ‘oma 
Jay Hudson, $1.50. (A.C. M “Onicame 

Veneta 5 bareloes, by A. Milnes oe ecb MD. D., <_ 

us., 36.00.— A gan Course in Practical 
Zoilo » by A. Milnes Marshall, M.D., new revised edi- 
ot us. -, $3.50.—The Meaning and x Meth — of Life : 
A Search for Religion in Biology, » by George M. Gould, 
A. M.— The Philosophy of Individuality, or the One and 
the Many, by Antoinette Brown Blackwell. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 

The Germ Plasm: A Theory ot Heredity, by Dr. A t 
Weismann, illus., $2.50.— How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers, by Mrs. William Starr with 100 illustrations, 
$1.50 net.— Art Out of Doors, a k of Hints, by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. ‘Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. ) 

















A iene on the Genus Salpa, by W. K. Brooks, with 60 
plates, $5.00. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. ) 
Fugees and Notes on the Glacial Geology of Gs of ag pital and 
reland, by the late Henry C edited 
from uni a i MSS., with poet te ae, by * AW. Cross- 
key. ( Green & Co., New York.) 


Our Own Birds: A Natural History of the Birds of the 
United States, by Edward D. iy Bae new edition, illus., 
o. * — Outlines of Forestry, b win J. Houston, A.M. 

B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 


Illustrations of the Nerve Tracts in the Mid and Hind Brain, 
by Alexander Bruce, M.A., with 27 full- colored 
$12.50. — Clinical Diagnosis, bs Radolph von 
aksch, M. D., illus., $6.50.— International Clinics, Series 

IL., Vol. IV. ~ Hysterical .. a. rnp by H 


Charlton Begin, M.A., $ Sn of Sanitary 
came, by by F. L. Dibble, Xt D:  & Lippincott Co., 
iladelphia ). 


Abdominal Hernia, by John Langton, F.R.S.C., illus.— Es- 
says on Rural Hygiene, by George Vivian Poore, M.D.— 
Manual of Health and Dccamente, by T. eye = M.A., 
edited by the Rev. W. Ruthven a Making of 
the Body: A 3 = Book for Children on y Fame nwn Be 
Sa sony Vu A. Barnett, illus. (Longmans, 
Green & ew York. ) 

Pathol Gppematic and Practical, by Prof. D. J. Hamil- 

ton. Vol. 1. (Maemillan & Co., New York.) 
emis for Nurses, by Martin W. Curran, illus., $1.50. 
(C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. ) 

A Handbook of Invalid 2 Onsking, fer the Use of Nurses in 
Training-schools o Care for the Sick, by 
Mary A. Boland, ry 00. (Century Co., New York.) 


THEOLOGY, RELIGION, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Gospel of Paul, aos “ry Carroll Everett, $1.50.—The 
Divinity of Christ, the Editors of the “ Andover Re- 
view.’ Geoeheees ifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Primary Convictions: Being Discussions on Subjects Con- 
nected with the Evidence of Christianity, by William 
Alexander, D.D., $2.50. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Straight —, = to Young Men and Other Human Beings, 
by Henry Van Dyke, D.D., $1.25.— Christ in Modern 

ecology, by Prin. A. B. Fairbairn, D.D. — Present Day 

Theology, by Professor Lewis F. Stearns. , D.D., $2.50. 
(Charles Sortbner’ 's Sons, New York. ) 

Th _ el and Its Earliest Interpretations: A Sealy ot a of the 

of Jesus, by Orello Cone.— Dogmatic 

7 ussion between a Othe One: schibishop ae the 

ig: A Harden.— Origin and Growth of 

the bile ‘and Its Place among Pad Books of the World, 

with critical comments aby Jabez Thomas Sunderland.—An 

Agnostic’s » by Leslie Stephen, $2.50. (G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Critique of Locke: New Essays on the Votontapticg, | > 
the author of the Systems of Preéstablished 
translated 4 Alt G. Langley, A.M.—Elementary 
sons in W.S. Jevons, new edition, edited by Wil- 
liston S. oh Windelband’s History of a 
with pea cian to > development of its problems 
and concepts, translated by J. A. ts. — Survivals in 
Christianity: Studies in the Theol of Divine Imma- 
nence, by the Rev. Chegien James Wood.— Biblical Mis 
pg a by Bishop J. B. Lightfoot. (Macmillan & Co., 


New York.) 
The Epistle to the oy y LL Hen iy Farry Liddon, D.D.— 
The Final Passover : editations upon the Pas- 


sion of our Lord — Chest b by the Rev. R. M. Benson, 
vol. 3. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

The New Bible and lts New Uses, by Joseph Henry Crooker, 
$1.00. (George H. Ellis, Boston.) 

Addresses by Bishop Phillips Brooks, with introduction by 
Julius H. Ward, etched portrait, $1. 0c. (C. E. Brown 
Co., Boston. ) 

Plymouth Pulpit : Sermons and Prayers of mony ang 
Beecher from Sept., 1868, to Sept., 1873, new edition, in 
§ ie $12.50 net. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 

York.) 

Christ and Modern Unbelief, by Randolph H. M’Kim, D. D., 
$1.00.— In Paradise, or the State of the Faithful Dead, by 
Charles H. Strong, A.M., $1.00.—The Ideal Humanity, 
and other Parish ye by the Rev. Wm. T. Wilson, 
$2.00. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 
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= tor’s Bible, i for 1893: Epistle of Phitipinns 
nev. 4 hy Ph. First Book of Ki 

oshua, by the Rev mo ? 

Bini Beok of ott ms, Vol. rs «» by the Rev. Alex. 

. el » by Ge e Rev. Prof. Fuller ; 

Fara, Nehomieh, and Esther, by the Rev, Prof. W. F 

y ®, Each, in 1 vol., $1.50. (A. C. Armstrong & 

Son, New ‘York. ) 

t in Etiastons, be e Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., 

$1.25.— oses, th st ea ny the Rev. 3 B. Me; er, 

$1.00.— Future — of the Blessed Life, the Rev. 

. B, Meyer, 50 cta.—Studies in the Book (Oa estament 

s ries), Vol. 1., Genesis, by Prof. R. F. Weidner, $1.00,— 

neeton Sermons, discourses by past = resent Prince- 

ton Professors, $1.50..- New Concepts Old I 

quem by the Rev. J. E. Odlin, $1. 2m. (F. H. 

Chicago. ) 


Minor ot Modern Philosophy, by R. Falckenberg, translated 
by Grek Armatrese, revised by the author. _— Holt 
ew York 
A oe of Lilies, a Book for i by Katherine Con- 
way. (J. G, Cupples Co., 


Economics, Po.itics, Gov ae AND FINANCE. 
Socialiam and the American $ ut, Rae Ei: Gil- 
man, $1.50,— Tools and he and Indust 
under the Christian Law by the ie |ohinaten Glad- 

den, $1.25. ( Houghton, ‘Mittin & Co., Boston.) 

gy ¢ of Slavery in Connecticut, by Dr. B. C, Steiner. 
The Cincinnati Southern Railway : A andy | » Municipal 
Activity, by J. H. Hollander. and De 
Tocqueville, b ww Herbert e Adams.—Po ~~ DR 
in the M Ages, by Dr. George Kriehn.— Church and 
State in 5 omett arolina, by Stephen B. Weeks.— 
Government in the South and Southwest, by Edward W. 
Berais others. The Negro in the District of Colum- 
pe. by yy ar = ¢ _ =~ 
Aterature, by ney Sherwood. (Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore.) . 


The Independent Treasury System of the United States, b 
Prof. David aoe. * Library of Economics and Politics, * 


vor I.— Philanth and Social : Se Es- 

delivered vt before the PI snout Se al of hes lied 
Bthics, with | introduction by Prof. H.C. A EY. 
Crowell & Co., New York.) 


Kast London Industries, being Vol. IV. of “ Life and Labor 
of the People of London,’ St, 50.— Bryce’s The American 
Commonwealth, Vol. II., third edition, revised through- 
out, $1.75.— Introduction to the Study of Political Econ- 
omy, by Louiga Cossa, an entirely re-written third edition, 


‘The English Town tn the Fifte nth Cent yey 

‘own in the Fifteenth Cent Alice Sto 

ford Greene, 2 vols. (Macmillan & ( lew York.) 

Practical Essays on American Sesmmment, & Alone Bush- 
nell Hart.— The Theory of Credit, 4 L_ 
MacLeod, Vol. I., second edition. — ‘olity : 


to the pgm y time, Poo W. oa Aahle me 


Pare i nL “"eephe eir 
seis fer oar New Tok , 


A iiiet His _. of Panics, and Their Periodical Occurrence 
in = Go Case States, b: omens doeies, of edited, with in- 


troductory essay, by I 1,25.— Th 
Silver Situation in the United nd Suates by yF W Teuniy “ 
me of the Day.” (G. P. Putnam's See » -- 


The People’s Money, by W. L. Trenholm, ex- Comptecier of 
the Currency, $1.50. (Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

History and Theery of ——y 4 Sherwood, Ph.D., 
$2.00. (J. B. Lippincott ¢ Phin phia. 

Studies in the Civil, “> + and Ecclesiastical His 


tory 
ay the Rev. T. C. Gambrall, $1. x 
Tse Whi” New York.) 


Epvucation AND Text-Booxs. 
Freebel Letters, with explana: matter and additional notes, 
illus., $1.00.—Elementary Wood Work, for Manual Train- 
ag Classen, by George si Kileen, illus. (Lee & Shepard, 


Aa rhea yg gy 
jus 
History of Rome, by BS . ‘th 


— = 4) M.A., with 
maps, ete. (Macmillan & é.. New York - 
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Abelard, and the Beginnings and Early iteey, A ee Great 
European Universities, by J. G. Compa, payrs, t Edu- 
cators,”’ $1.25 net. (Charles Scribner's Sons, wee Y ork. } 

Nanon, by George Sand, with introduction and notes by B. 
v Woodward Ph. D., 85 cts. (Wm, R. Jenkins, New 

ork.) 


Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, 70 eta. — Advanced 
Lessons in lish, by May F. Hyde.— Petite Histoire de 
la Littératare rangaise, by Delphine Duval, $1.12.—Sylla 
bus of lish Literature and History by A. J. Geo 
25 ets.— - in the German School, by Paul 
Hanus, 25 cts. . C. Heath & Co., Boston. ) 


REFERENCE. 

Lippincott’s Gazeteer of the World, 1803, $12.00. (J. B. Lip- 
pineott Co., Philadelphia.) 

Atlas of Classical Antiquities, by Th. Schrieber, edited for 
English use by W W.C.F F. Anderson, (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 

One Hundred Desserts, by Alessandre Filippini, 50 cts. (C. 
L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


ToPics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
March, 1898 (Second List). 


America in Hawaii. Sereno Bishop. Review of Reviews. 
America, Prehistoric Annals of, Fred’k Starr. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Anthropometry. E. B. Titchener. Philosophical Review. 
Atlantic Cable, The Laying of the. Dial (March 16.) 
Bacon-Shakespeare Case. F. J. Furnival. Arena. 
Bi-Chloride of Gold Cure. Leslie Keeley. Arena. 
Blackfoot Indian Lodge Tales. E. L. Huggins. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Chili. C. H. Harlow, U.S.N. New England Magazine. 
England in Egypt. W. T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
English Officialism. E. W. Huffcilt. Pol. Scrence Quarterly. 
Epistemology in Locke and Kant. Andrew Seth. Philos. Rev. 
Farmer, The. A. R. Wallace. Arena. 

French Lycée, Life in a. Georges Jamin. Educational Rev. 
Kant’s Critical Problem. J.G.Schurman. Philos. Review. 
Local History, Study of. W.S. Nevins. New England Mag. 
London University, The Proposed. J. G. Fitch. Educat’l. Rev. 
Machinery and Employment. J. A. Hobson. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Marey and Cuba. S. Webster. Pol. Science Quarterly. 
Money Question, The. J. F. Clark. Arena. 

Phillips Brooks. Archdeacon Farrar. Review of Reviews. 
Poets and Critics. Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke. Poet-Lore. 
Politics, Recent American. H. P. Judson. Rev. of Reviews. 
Prison System in Maas. S. J. Barrows. New Eng. Mag. 
Public School Pioneering. G. H. Martin. Educational Rev. 
Realism, Some Aspects of. E. E. Hale, Jr. Dial (March 16). 
Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Ruskin, Unpublished Letters of. W. G. Kingsland. Poet-Lore. 
Slavery in Old Deerfield. George Sheldon. New. Eng. Mag. 
Symonds’s “ In the Key of Blue.”” W. 1. Way. Dial ( Mar. 16). 
Taine, H.A. Dral (March 16). 

University of Wisconsin, The. New England Magazine. 
Whitman and Tennyson. John Burroughs. Dial (Mar. 16). 
William Morris and Socialism. Oscal L. Triggs. Poet-Lore. 
Women Wage-Earners. Helen Campbell. Arena. 


List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, embracing 52 titles, includes all books 
received by THE Dia since last issue.) 
HISTORY. 


The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. B Henry M. 
on us., 12mo, pp. 415. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1.50, 


—s and Reunion, 1829-1889. By Woodrow Wil- 
.D., author of ** The State.” ith maps, Imo, 
Tt Oe he of American History.” Longmans, 


The French wer ss the Revolution. By William 
Sloane, Ph.D. Loy maps, 12mo, pp. 410. 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Private Life of the Great Composers. By John 
Frederick Rowbotham, author of ‘‘The History of 
Music.’’ With portraits, 12mo, pp. 340, gilt top. Thomas 
Whittaker. $2.00. 

The Duchess of Berry and > Revolution of 1830. B 
Imbert de Saint-Amand ; translated by Elizabeth Gil- 

bert Martin. With ih 12mo, pp. 331. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Convent Life of Geo Sand. (From “‘ L’Histoire de Ma 
Vie.”’) Translated by Maria Ellery MacKaye. With 
portraits, 16mo, pp. 219. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 

English Prose: Selections, with Critical Introductions. 
Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. I., Fourteenth to Sixteenth 
Century. 12mo, pp. 604. Macmillan & Co. $1.10. 

Studies in the lish Mystery Plays: A Thesis Pre- 

at Yale University. By Charles Davidson. 8vo, 
pp. 173. Printed by authority of Yale University. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist : A popular illustra- 
tion of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By Richard 
G. Moulton (University of Chicago). Third edition, 
— and enlarged, 12mo, pp. 443. Macmillan & Co. 

1.60. 

Ruminations: The Ideal American Lady, and Other Es- 
says. , By Paul Siegvolk, auther of *‘ A Bundle of Pa- 
a 16mo, pp. 423, gilt top. oP. Putnam’s Sons. 


Reveries of a Batchelor ; or, A Book of the Heart. By 
Ik Marvel. New Edgew wood edition, 18mo, pp. 217. 
harles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 
Dream-Life : A Fable of the Seasons. By the author of 
 Reveries of a Batchelor.” New Edgewood edition, 
18mo, pp. 210, gilt top. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 


MUSIC. 
The Parsifal of Richard Wagner. Translated from the 


French of Maurice Kufferath. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 300. 
Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 


POETRY. 


Chronicles of Christopher Columbus : In Twelve Cantos. 
ar: Dixon. New revised edition, 18mo, pp. 310, 
ilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


FICTION. 
In the Bundle of yg By Arlo Bates. 16mo, pp. 359. 
berts Bros. $1.00. 

An Odd Situation. By Stanley Waterloo, author of “A 

2 Woman.” 8vo, pp. 311. Morrill, Higgins : 
1 on 

Cosmopolis. By Paul Bourget, author of ‘* The Disciple.” 

ae edition, 12mo, pp. 343. Tait, Sons & Co. 


A Mere Capes. By Mary Angela Dickens, author of 
“Cross Currents.”” 12mo, pp. 428. Macmillan & Co. $1. 
Keith Deramore. By the author of ‘* Miss Molly.”’ 12mo, 
pp. 380. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 
gee. By Walter Herries Pollock, author of ‘‘ A Nine 
en’s Morris.”’ 12mo, pp. 285. Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 
Loaded Dice. By Edgar Fawcett, author of ** An Anbi- 
tious Woman.” 12mo, pp. 288. Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 
Christine. By Adeline Sargent, author of ‘‘ Beyond Re- 
call.” 12mo, pp. 325. Tait, Sons & Co. $1.00, 
Prairie Folks, By Hamlin Garland, author of ‘* Main-Trav- 
elled Roads.” 12mo, pp. 254. F. J. Schulte & Co. 50. 
The Black Dwarf and The Legend of Montrose. By Sir 
Walter Scott. New Dryburgh — illus., 12mo, pp. 
385, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.25 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library : Commander 
Mendoza, by Juan Valera, tr. by Mary J. Serrano ; 16mo, 
pp. 291. 50 cts. 
Tait’s Shandon Series : Wrostella’s Weird, by Helen Ma- 
thers; 18mo, pp. 186. 25 ets. 
Smith Pub’g Co.’s Lakeside Series: The Memoirs of a 
Physician, by Alexandre Dumas; 12mo, pp. 525. 50 cts. 
Bonner’s Choice Series : The King of Honey Island, by 
rice Thompson ; illus., 12mo, pp. 343. 50 cts. 




















RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Evolution of Religion : The Gifford Lectures 1890-1 
and 1891-2. By ee Caird, aes D. In 2 vols., 12mo, 
uncut. Macmillan & Co. $4.00 

Some Lights of Science on the Faith : The Bampton 

ures for 1892. By Alfred Barry, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
350, uncut. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

A History of the Preparation of the World for Christ. 
By Rev. David R. Breed, D.D. Ilus., nee Evo. PP 
388. Chicago: Young Men’s Era Pub’g 

Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. ae: 4. ‘Calder- 
wood, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 350. Macmillan & Co. $2.00, 

Calvinism, Pure and Mixed: A Defence of the Westminster 
Standards. By William G. T. Shadd, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
164. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The World of the Unseen: An Essay on the Relation of 
Higher Space to a J By Arthur Willink. 
18mo, pp. 184. Macmi $1.00. 

Manual of Natural Theology. By George Park Fisher. 
16mo, pp. 94. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75 cts. 

Do the Dead Return? A Record of Experiences in -— 
ualism. By a Clergymen of the Church of Eng! 
12mo, pp. 127, uncut. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Secret of Character Building. By John B. DeMotte, 
A.M. Iilus., —_ pp. 130. S.C. Griggs & Co. $1.00. 

Life and Conduct. B J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 32mo, pp 
114. ais RE & Co. 25 cts. 


TRAVEL. 


Letters from South Africa. By the ‘‘ Times ’’ Special Cor- 
respondent. 18mo, pp. 116. Macmillan & Co. 80 cts. 

Carlsbad : A Medico-Practical Guide. By er Kleen, M.D. 
18mo, pp. 100. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 


FINANCE AND POLITICS. 


Metal Monetary Systems of the World: A Complete 
Guide. With aids to the Construction of the science s 
money. By John Henry Norman. 8vo, pp. 330. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.25. 

The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854. By Fred- 
erick E. Haynes, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 70. Am. Economic 
Association. a 75 cts. 

Earl Grey on Reciprocity and Civil Service Reform. With 
yt by Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 16mo, pp. 27. Open 

Court Pub’g Co. 10 cts. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic. 16mo, pp. 416. 
Am. BookCo. 65 ets. 

Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic. 16mo, pp. 
225. Am. Book Co. 30 cts. 

Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic. 16mo, pp. 80. 
Am. Book Co. 18 cts. 

Scott’s Marmion. 16mo, pp. 247. Am. Book Co. 20 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Profession of Book Selling: A Handbook of ay 
tical Hints for the Apprentice and Bookseller. By A 
Growoll. Part I., large 8vo, pp. 65. Office of “ The 
Publisher’s Weekly. *? $2.00. 

pe Your Mouth Shut: A Popular Treatise on Mouth- 

reathing. By Fred A. A. Smith, M.D. ama Ap- 
a 4 on ws in New-born Children, by Dr. 
— and . M. Burnett. 18mo, pp. 73. Roberts 
Bros. hg 

The New York Clipper Annual, 1893: Theatrical, Mus- 
ical, and Sporting Chronologies, etc. Illus., 8vo, pp. 150. 
Frank Queen Pub’ Co. 

Columbian Lunar Annual for the First Year of the Fifth 
American Century. 8vo, pp. 87. Poet-Lore Co. Paper, 40c. 





-AMERICANZ of the Indian Wars 
° ht the t Settlers of the 
United States to the commencement of the Late War ; to- 
gether with an Appendix containing interesting Accounts of 
the Battles fought by Gen a w Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, N. Y., 
Two hundred signed a a copies have just been 


published at $2.00 each. 
. GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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THE DIAL 


A Semi-fMonthly Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Enfcrmation. 





In criticism, the event of the 
| year 1892 has been the en- 
| largement of THE DIAL and its 
| transformation from a monthly 
to a semi-monthly magazine.— 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


THE DIAL is the foremost 
critical journal in the country, 
and fully and worthily repre- 
sents the profession of letters 
and the interest of cultivated 
readers. — CHICAGO EVENING 
JOURNAL. 








THE DIAL 


Has been established twelve 
years (since May, 1880), asa 
monthly journal devoted to 
Literary Criticism only ; but 
lately (September 1, 1892), 
by its change to semi-monthly 
publication, and by enlarge- 
ment of its scope so as to 


[March 16, 








I do indeed value THE DIAL 
very highly. It is in my opin- 
ion the best critical journal in 
this country.— HJALMAR H. 
BOYESEN, New York. 


The look and bearing of THE 
DIAL is refinement itself... . 
Seriousness, fearless care, and 
a right instinct in letters help 
to make THE DIAL the best 
review we have.— THE INDE- 
PENDENT, New York. 








inelude the broader interests of Literature, of Education, and of Higher Culture generally, it 
has entered upon a new career of influence aad prosperity. Its regular features are: Carefully 
written Editorial Articles upon prominent literary, educational, and allied subjects ; briefer 
editorials (“ Chronicle and Comment”) upon timely and important topics; occasional short 
Poems upon literary themes ; the discussion of special subjects in Communications from con- 
tributors and readers ; extended Reviews of the more important books of the day, more exhaust- 
ive and elaborate than appear in any other American critical journal, and signed by the 
writers, usually well-known specialists and recognized authorities on the subjects discussed ; 
briefer but carefully written Criticisms of a great variety of New Books; a full department of 
Literary Notes and gossip ; an Index to Topics in current Leading Periodicals ; and a complete 
List of the New Books of the fortnight, carefully classified in departments, with full details of 
size, price, ete., by which the reader is kept fully informed as to the important books that are 
appearing in all departments of literature. A trained and efficient editorial staff, and a list 
of contributors representing the faculties of some thirty universities and colleges, including 
many of the foremost American scholars and specialists, guarantee the high quality of THE 
D.av’s contents, and justify its claim to its distinctive position as the foremost “Journal of Lit- 
erary Criticism, Discussion, and Information” in America. Its elegant typography and paper 








periodicals.—-THE ARGONAUT, 
San Francisco. 

THE DIAL has been well con- 
ducted from the start, with a 


quent occasion to praise it and 
to wish it a long life—THE NA- 
TION, New York. 











THE DIAL is published on the Ist and the 16th of each month. Terms (including postage), 
$2. a year, in advance. Single copy, 10 cents. Address, 











prepared contents to make it 
at once an agreeable literary 
companion and an indispens- 
able practical aid to all who 
would keep abreast of the 
rapidly moving literary cur- 
rent of the time. 





especially commend it to peo- 
THE DIAL is the journal de| ple of taste and refinement, THE DIAL is the best publi- 
luxe among American literary and combine with its carefully cation of its kind in this coun- 


try JOHN BURROUGHS, New 
York. 

THE DIAL seems to me to 
preserve a higher critical stan- 
dard, as regards literature, 
than any other American jour- 
nal with which I happen to 
be acquainted.—EDMUND W. 
GOSSE, London, England. 








THE DIAL, 24 Apams Sr., Cuicaco. 
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THE DIAL 





CALIFORNIA. 





All the principal WINTER ‘RESORTS OF CALIFORNIA are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, 
Topeka, & Santa Fe Railroad, 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


PULLMAN VESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San ‘Diego, without change. 

Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 63 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 169 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, 
Ass’t Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Curcago, IL. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Topeka, KAN. 











COMMENCED JANUARY, 1888. 


TWO VOLUMES PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST 


For 1893. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVELY GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN -AMERICA. 





EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


SAMUEL CALVIN, Ph.D., F.G.8.A., State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 

EDWARD W. CLAYPOLE, B.A., D.8c., London; F.G.8.8., L.E. and 
A., Akron, Ohio. 

FRANCIS W. CRAGIN, B.8c., F.G.8.A., Professor of Geology and 
Palewon' b , Colorado Springs, Colo. 

JOHN EVERMAN, Esq., F.G.8.A., F.A.G.8., M.LM.E., Easton, Pa. 

PERSIFOR FRAZER, Doct. és Sci. Nat., Officier de l’Instruction Pub- 

Reichsanstal| 


lique, France ; Wein; F.G.8.A., 
Society, Philadelphia. 


Cor t, 
Professor of Chemistry, Horticultural 
ROBERT T. HILL, F.G.8.A., late of the Texas and Arkansas Geological 
Surveys, Washington, D. C. 





FRANK a United States National Museum, Washing- 
~\e 

JOSEPH B. TYRRELL, M.A.B.8c., F.G.8., Geologist, Canadian Geo- 
logical , Ottawa, Canada. 

EDWARD 0. ULRICH, M.A., F.G.8.A., Palwontologist, Geological 
Survey of Minnesota, etc., Newport, Ky. , 

WARREN UPHAM, M.A., F.G.S.A., U. 8. Geological Survey, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

ISRAEL C. WHITE, A.M., Ph.D., F.G.8.A., Morgantown, W. Va. 

NEWTON H. WINCHELL, M.A., F.G.8S.A., State Geologist, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





Terms: ‘To subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, per year . ..... .- $3 50 
To other subscribers in the Postal Union, per year . . . . . - + + s+ + ee 400 
In clubs of Ten, in any one city, the rate is $3.00 so long as the club is maintained, and a free copy will be sent to the 
person who forms the club. The full sum, $30.00, must be paid in advance. 


A few copies remain of complete Sets. Sample copies, 20 cents. 


THE GEOLOGICAL PUBLISHING CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. ; 
EXTRAITS CHOISIS DES CEUVRES DE FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Prose-Pokmes, with a Biographical Sketch and Notes in English by Prof. G. CasrEcNiER, B as8. Bnd cloth, 90 —_ 


from 
pot by arrhe BE Louis Republic. 


will make the reader dei to powes the entire grand boug 
ually balanced in merit and genius as Coppée’s, M. 


LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS DU XIXe SIECLE. 


By C. Fontaine, B., LL.D. 12mo, half roan, 378 pp., $1.25. 


This volume is a collection of writ 
Maistre, who was born in 1764, 
Fontaine, who is also the author of ‘ Les Poe: 
should be representative in c 
itself, and the volume may be used not only as a literature of 


selected from the bay 5 of the French authors, beginning wi vie Xavier de 
ending wit Ly: Rameau, born in 1 


by authors chronologically. Professor 


tes Frangais du XIXe Siecle ” has been careful to make such veslecthons as 
r and still be free from an anything of questionable morality. Each selection is complete in 


e nineteenth century, but as an advanced reader, and therefore 


is fitted not only for cabeal, but for college use as well. It has biographical notices of the writers, and explanatory, gram- 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, {°"Fouon booms "} = = = [NAprcor astnse,} New York. 


matical, and historical notes. 





IN ARCTIC SEAS. AXsmryzor zm vorsos | 





nificent book. A pleasing addition to any 
Sent upon receipt of price ; seit dee de, Agents wanted. 
RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works: Camden, N. J.} 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL PENS. 








Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. 


REENLAND. By Rosert N. Keety, | 


Nos. 313 239 284 | 


[ Registered. 


| Trade Mark.) NNONPAREIL. 
OUR FINEST 


r= PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


| In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
| Plush,— Quarto, ‘Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
| Longfellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 


: | and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 


; | and Stationers. 
Orders filled strictly in rotation, accordin — A mag- 


| KOCH, SONS & CO., 
| Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St. - - NEW YORK. 





The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS’ OF 


THE STANDARD Btank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 

Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
| and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
| Offices and Salesrooms: . . . . 101 & 103 Duane Street, 
New York Crry. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated NCumbers, 
303—404—170—604—332 


And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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